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A Beginner.” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AvuTHOR oF ‘GoopByf£, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cuprp,’ ‘ ALAS,’ ETC. 


Cuapter VII. 


“If we judge according to the sentiments of some critics and some 
Christians, no author will be saved in this world, and no man in the next,” 


“ I HAVE just been hearing that you will never be anything 

but the shoe on the coach-wheel,” says Emma, as she 
passes Mr. Hatcheson a quarter of an hour later, and breaking 
into a ripple of laughter as she sees the mystification of his 
face. 

But she does not stop to explain, flitting tantalizingly away. 
The next time that he sees her she is sitting in a window-seat 
with her host, the same window-seat on which she had once sat 
with the same host under much more agitating conditions. It 
has a curious attraction for him still. 

“He has let us down pretty easily this time,” Tom says, al- 
luding to his grandfather, who has just entered the room. The old 
lord never dines with his company, but strolls in about ten o’clock 
in a white cotton night-cap, with a coronet-surmounted initial 
embroidered on the front, and concerning which his one pre- 
occupation is that it should come exactly in the middle of his 
forehead. ‘He has let us down pretty easily this time; only 
four; and not one apparently taken quite from the criminal 
classes! Blank is a bore, of course; but these good ladies” 
—indicating the matrons whose ice is palpably melting before the 
fire of the Burials Bill—“ enjoy talking to a Cabinet Minister, 
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even if he makes them yawn. You tell me that young Hatcheson 
is a genius. I do not see much sign of that, but he isa knowledg- 
able kind of chap when you come to talk to him. I do not much 
like the lady’s looks. Ha! ha! she is tackling the old gentleman 
about his night-cap.” 

“She is much more likely to be tackling him about the Re- 
generation of Man! Do you know”—speaking with playful 
mouthing —‘“that she is a member of the World’s Women’s 
Federation? If you want to be regenerated, now is your time! 
Mr. Greville” —smiling up with pretty friendliness at a maturely 
good-looking man, who has paused beside her—‘‘do you wish to 
be regenerated ?” 

“It depends upon who wishes to regenerate me,” he answers, 
letting himself down upon the window-seat on her other side. “I 
confess that the houri in mustard-colour inspires me with no desire 
to be born again!” 

Emma laughs, and since a moment later she laughs again so 
heartily at another observation of her new neighbour's as not to 
hear a remark made to her at the same time by Tom, the latter 
judiciously, though not altogether willingly, retires. 

Mr. Greville is a bachelor, who, although much her senior, has, 
ever since she was sixteen, been “given” to Emma by the 
neighbourhood. They are both quite well aware of the fact, and 
even enter into the joke to the extent of being much more 
empressé in their manner to each other when in company than 
alone. As there is the harmlessness of long familiarity in the 
tradition of their being each other’s destiny, and as Mr. Greville 
is supposed, on being taken to task by a friend upon his single 
state, to have uttered the dictum that he should be very happy to 
marry if his wife would consent to live next door, she is perfectly 
comfortable and at ease in his society. 

“Do you think he is pleased with his job lot this time?” 
asks Miss Jocelyn’s companion, glancing with amusement at the 
oid lord, who is moving slowly among his protégés, testing 
them, and quite ready, as both his observers know, to abandon 
them to their own devices for the rest of their visit, if he does not 
find them as amusing as he thinks they ought to be. 

“Oh, I am sure that he has no desire to be regenerated,” drily. 

“Is she really going to regenerate man? and is the fellow she 
is threatening with her fan her speciman proselyte? It is always 
difficult to pair the old lord’s curiosities, but do those two belong 
to each other ?” 

“Good Heavens! no.” 


“Why ‘Good Heavens! no’? Why should they not belong 
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to each other? Why are youso vehement? I do not recognise 
the gentle Emma.” 

“T wish that you would not call me the gentle Emma. I resent 
it as much as Charles Lamb resented being called ‘the gentle- 
hearted Charles,’” replies Miss Jocelyn, with an irritated laugh, 
which owes its birth partly to the monstrosity of the suggested 
mating; partly to the fact that a glance of acute and almost 
painful surprise which has just reached her from the other side of 
the room conveys to her. what an erroneous idea the attitude of 
caressing intimacy assumed as a matter of course by her supposed 
futur may convey to one not a party to the joke. Why does she 
ever sit on that ill-omened window-seat ? 

“There is one person whose absence I at least do not deplore,” 
continues Mr. Greville, happily ignorant of the revolt that his 
chronically affectionate pose has for the first time roused in the 
white breast beside him, “and. that is McDougall; I never can 
understand what that little lady ”—looking towards Lesbia—“ sees 
to admire in him !” 

“Tt is not him that she.admires!” indignantly ; “in her case it 
is a sort of reversal of ‘love me love my dog’; it is ‘love my 
crystal ball love me!’ She would be just as fond of—of—whe 
shall I say ?” hesitating for a comparison. 

“Of me?” laughing. 

“Well, then, of you, if you had a crystal ball! But she has 
found another soothsayer who I hope will quite put Mr. Me- 
Dougall’s nose out of joint; she is a professional, a woman who 
lives in Marylebone Road, and Lesbia is always begging me to go 
with her to consult her.” 

“And you are hard-hearted ?” 

“No—o! I halt between two opinions. Sometimes I think the 
whole thing charlatanry ; and sometimes I am afraid of embarking 
on it at all, for fear of becoming quite bigoted about it; as bad, 
in fact, as Lesbia, who”—dimpling with smiles—“ consults her 
spirits even as to whether she will ever persuade you to give her 
your yellow china cat with green eyes!” 

“ By-the-bye, Iam glad you reminded me. I bought a Porch 
to-day, on my way down from London, and there is such a capital 
article in it on the ‘ Pest of Palmistry,’ that I brought it here to- 
night with me for Mrs. Lesbia’s benefit; I thought it might have 
a salutary effect upon her.” 

“A Porch!” Inasecond the magic monosyllable has chased all 
minor themes of interest from Miss Jocelyn’s mind, leaving in 
marked prominence the one with which the great arbiter of literary 
destinies is now alone arsociated in her trembling hopes. “A 
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Porch!” she repeats somewhat falteringly; “the new Porch! It 
can have come out only to-day.” 

“Yes, it was just out.” 

“And were there—did you notice any other articles besides the 
one on palmistry that struck you in it? any political ones, or on 
general subjects, or—or reviews of new plays, or—or of books?” 

“H’m! nothing much! There is a paper on ‘ Nonconformist 
Interments,’ a jovial theme for which I think we must be indebted 
to Blank,” with a slight glance in the Minister's direction ; “the 
new play at the Comicality seems to be below contempt, and—yes” 
—a light of entertainment coming into his eyes—“ there is one 
review that made me laugh—a slasher of an unfortunate novel 
with a ridiculous name; quite in the old Monday Reviler style.” 

It argues some want of confidence in her offspring that the above 
description should strike Emma as having a possible application 
toit. But itis true that at the two phrases—* unfortunate novel,” 
“ridiculous title”—the frightful conviction comes clammily home 
to her that the object of the critic’s lapidation is none other than 
her own ewe lamb. She can scarcely frame the question— 

“ By whom is it?” 

“Tt is anonymous.” 

She had expected the answer, and yet it drives another nail into 
her coffin. 

“ And—and—the name? Do you happen to remember the 
name.?” 

“What was it, again?” gathering his brows in an effort of 
recollection. ‘It was a nonsensical name, and seemed to have 
nothing whatever to say to the story. Now what was it? ‘Mick’ 
—‘ Mich ’—something.” 

It is enough. The blow has fallen. No coincidence can be 
more unlikely than that two anonymous “ Mich-somethings” 

should have issued simultaneously from the press. 

“Tt is rather a case of a Krupp gun brought to bear on a flea,” 
pursues Greville innocently ; “ but, by Jove! they did knock it into 
cocked hats!” (laughing again). 

“You say that you brought the Porch with you?” in a voice of 
dreadful calm. 

“Yes; I left it in my overcoat pocket in the hall.” 

“You will not forget to leave it?” 

“No; I certainly will not. Iam very anxious for Mrs. Lesbia 
to read it. I think it may be highly blessed to her.” 

“To Leshia? Blessed?” in a stupetied tone, and not realising 
for the moment that he is referring not to the murder of her 

innocent, but to the paper on palmistry. 
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Yes; I hope it may cure her of magic and McDougall. All 
the same, if you end by making up your mind to consult the Witch 
of Endor, in Marylebone Road, mind that you take me with you.” 

“Certainly,” replies she, with a vague look—certainly— 
certainly !” 

She wonders afterwards for how long she goes on saying, 
“ Certainly—certainly ”’—perhaps until the fateful journal is in her 
hand, and she is dimly conscious that her supposed lover is bidding 
her good-night, and pressing her to make Lesbia drive her over to 
see the early Corot that he bought last week at Christie’s. She 
says, “ Certainly—certainly” to that too. In fact, there is no 
proposition that he could make her to which she would not say, 
“ Certainly—certainly ” in order to be rid of him, and at liberty to 
investigate the extent of her disaster. 

Even after he has gone there is a still further delay ; a loitering 
over seltzer-water which seems interminable ; a reasonless lingering 
and chattering over good-nights. 

She hears Miss Grimston’s incisive answer to Lesbia’s polite 
hope that she will ask for anything she wants. 

“Thank you. Yes; I will order whatever I may require, but I 
must ask you not to expect me to put in an appearance before 
luncheon. Have you a telegraph in the house, or a telephone? 
No? I am sorry for that, as the Home Secretary’s action will 
entail my almost living on the wires to-morrow ; and I have besides” 
—addressing herself to Emma, since the slackness of Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s interest in the fortunes of Regenerated Man is betrayed by 
a poorly strangled yawn—“and, besides, I have a good deal of 
other work—reviewing work—which I must get through in the 
course of the forenoon.” 

She had been taking Miss Jocelyn’s hand in good-night bidding 
when she began this sentence, and still retains it, as if to ensure 
her attention. But, indeed,there is not the least fear of her 
losing that. At the words, “ reviewing work,” the young novelist’s 
mind has run with horrified rapidity through a chain of inferences, 
of which not one link seems lacking. Miss Grimston does “ re- 
viewing work,” and, embittered by her own failure, does it with a 
vengeance. She is the niece of the editor of the Porch, and though, 
according to Edgar Hatcheson’s testimony, her hand is too ’prentice 
to be much employed on that importaut organ, yet no doubt to 
the eye of an affectionate relative her stiletto may seem quite 
sharp enough to transpierce such a helpless fledgeling as ‘ Miching 
Mallecho.’ 

It is no doubt the hand red with her infant’s blood which is 
80 pertinaciously detaining her own. The conviction makes her 
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draw away her delicate fingers with a precipitation which, though 
ibis lost upon the Regenerator of Man, is noted by eyes at once 
keener, more interested, and less self-conscious. 

“Do you hate shaking hands?” asks Edgar. 

For answer a daintily gloved narrow hand goes quickly out to 
him. 

“ No—yes—no. Why do you ask?” 

“T thought ”—smiling—“ that I noticed a certain haste to flee 
away and be at rest, in a recent instance.” 

“You must never generalize from single cases,” with a laugh 
which he, with surprise, perceives to be forced, and of quite a 
different quality from the easy mirth which had marked her last 
utterance to him. 

“It was she ”—with an air of intelligence—“ who told you that 
Eshould never be anything but the shoe on the coach-wheel ? ” 

“Did she say so? Did anyone say so?” with a vague look of 
non-recollection. 

“Why, you told me so yourself!” 

“So I did,” pulling herself together; “but that seems an 
immense while ago—a whole long, dull evening has stretched 
between.” 

“ Did you find it dull?” with a slight emphasis which shows her 
that he has not been initiated—as how should he?—into the joke 
upon the neighbourhood. 

“Not dull,” she answers, with an unaccountable emphasis and 
energy ; “a thousand thousand times worse than dull!” 

Then she goes, leaving him hopelessly puzzled, and. in doubt 
whether he dare offer himself a little hesitating congratulation 
upon her having found the evening worse than dull. 

Emma has really escaped at last, and, with her destiny in her 
trembling grasp, has sped up the stairs to her little nooky oaky 
bedroom, which from long assignment to her has grown to be 
scarcely less her own than her turret bower at Chantry. Ina 
second she has flooded the room with that electric light which, in 
the Tudor bedchamber, with its powdering closet and its sliding 
panel, seems so strange an anomaly ; has placed one of the green- 
shaded reading-lamps close to her elbow, and, sitting down upon 
the straight-backed Dame Durden chair, which for generations has 
kept its position beside the hobbed fireplace, she begins desper- 
ately to send flying the leaves of the review in the frenzy of her 
search. 

She has just verified the fact that none of the articles contained 
is headed by the name of her production, when the door opens and 
Lesbia enters—enters as she habitually does, on the occasion of 
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her cousin’s visits, to be unlaced, and congratulated or condoled 
with, as the case may be, upon the success or failure of the 
entertainment. 

“A party of this kind brings one’s vitality very low,” says Mrs. 
Heathcote, sitting down upon the hearthrug at the girl’s feet. 
“Thank Heaven that we are to be rid of that unspeakable Miss 
Grimston for at least part of to-morrow. When she said that she 
could not put in an appearance till luncheon, I had all the 
difficulty in the world in not replying, ‘Why not make it dinner?’ 
You do not know what a time I have had of it! She would talk to 
Lady Cathcart and Lady Halliday about the ‘Purity Society.’ 
They did not want to hear anything about it, and I am sure I did 
not blame them, poor dears! Why do you go on reading? I can’t 
have you read when I want to pour out my woes to you!” 

“T must read,” in a breathless voice; ‘‘it is the new Porch. 
There is a review of ‘Miching Mallecho’ in it; a very unfayour- 
able one. Mr. Greville told me so.” 

“ Unfavourable!” repeats Lesbia, in an aghast key of the 
liveliest sympathy. ‘“ What a blow! but yet”—her sanguine 
nature getting the upper hand, even under the pressure of this 
calamity—“ but yet it is surely something to be noticed at all by 
the Porch. Asa rule, it reviews only novels that have made, or 
are likely to make, a hit, does not it?” 

“That is true,” replies Emma eagerly, a light flashing across 
her face. “Thank you for suggesting it. There is that cheering 
German proverb about its being always the fruit-laden trees at 
which the boys throw stones; but the odd thing is ”—still turning 
the pages—“ that I cannot find it. Could I have misunderstood 
hin? Can it be not ‘Mich’—ah no”—in a voice that sinks to 
match the sinking of her heart—“ here it is! ‘On some Recent 
Forms of Human Folly.’ There is no separate review of my 
story! It is massed with half a dozen others!” 

She begins to devour the article, but is at once assailed by an 
impassioned appeal from Lesbia— 

“Read it aloud, aloud! I must hear it too!” 

“I will when I come to it”—greedily skimming prefatory 
remarks. “I have not come to it yet. H’m!h’m! ‘Subjects that 
should be treated only by experts!’ H’m! h’m! ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread!’ H’m! h’m! Ah!”—with a species of 
groan—“ here it is! 

“This will never do. The world-famous sentence of Gifford 
upon “‘ Endymion” may be applied by us without any fear of its 
predecessor’s signal reversal by after generations to the production 
before us. Not that after generations ate much likely to trouble 
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themselves about “Miching Mallecho.” Nor should we have 
noticed this contemptible novel were it not differentiated from the 
rest of the family of simple trash to which it naturally belongs, 
by the fact of its anonymous author seeing fit to assume the 
mantle of a seer; to pose as a teacher of ethics; a solver of those 
abstruse and entangled problems which are vexing the best minds 
of our century, and for which she—there cannot be a second’s 
doubt as to the sex of the author of this precious performance—’ 
(oh!!) ‘is about as fitted as would be a street-sweeper to head 
the mathematical tripos.’” 

“ Do not go on!” says Lesbia, laying one hand on her cousin’s 
knee, and looking up at her from the hearthrug with a face red 
with sympathetic anger ; “it is too horrible!” 

For all answer Emma continues— 

“* We do not profess to see further through a stone wall than 
our neighbours; but we can predicate with complete certainty 
four things concerning the author of “ Miching Mallecho”: that 
she is young, female, foolish, and innocent of any personal 
acquaintance with the lofty society to which, with such generosity, 
she introduces us. But she might have been all four, and 
remained perfectly unmolested by us. She might have descanted, 
with that diffuse ease for which her style—unfettered by dull laws 
of grammar and prosody—is so remarkable, upon the exquisite tit 
of “ Elfrida’s” tailor-gown, and the fabulous number of “ beasts ” 
(sie) brought down by Odo’s unerring rifle’——” 

“Why does he say (sic)?” asks Lesbia indignantly ; “it only 
shows his own ignorance!” 

“Reviewers always put (sic) when they wish to be peculiarly 
insulting,” replies Emma, in a tone that she in vain tries to 
steady ; and again hurrying on as if borne by a dreadful and 
irresistible torrent,—* ‘ Odo’s unerring rifle, without our seeking 
to hasten by a moment the peaceful extinction to which that 
splendidly dressed couple are so inevitably hasting ; but when we 
find that this puny scribbler has had the colossal presumption 
to use the tremendous subject of heredity as a lever by which to 
move her paltry puppets, we say in the words of Mr. Gifford, 
“This will never do!” When we read that in the intenser 
moments of that coarsely expressed passion, by whose aid the 
author tries to galvanise her dummies into life, the hero feels 
himself perfectly justified in paltering with a vulgar temptation 
by the consciousness that the eyes of a forefather conspicuous for 
debauchery are glaring at him, hell-illumined (sic)’”—(‘ Sic 
again!” from Lesbia—“ it makes me sick ”)—*‘hell-illumined 
from the lurid depths of the past, we reluctantly have to admit 
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that it is high time to interfere. A great authority has told us 
that the world contains so many billions of inhabitants, chiefly 
fools; and it is in the apprehension that a score or two of these 
fools—we have not much fear of the “‘ Miching Mallecho” public 
exceeding this number—may take it for an Evangel, that 
among the milliners and ’prentices who will pasture on this 
masterpiece one or two may be found silly enough to take it 
seriously, we utter our protest against such vicious trash. Let 
the author of “‘Miching Mallecho” by all means—if she must 
write a novel—let her give us her views of the nobility and gentry, 
as seen through the ‘airy’ railings; but let her beware of again 
putting out her feeble hand to clutch Jove’s thunderbolt. 
Enough, and more than enough, of such a theme. We pass on tu 
the second branch of our subject.’” 

The reader's voice ceases, but she still keeps the death-dealing 
sheets before her face. In the first moment of bitter humiliation 
she cannot bear even Lesbia to see it. Mrs. Heathcote’s own 
countenance, usually so delicately tinted, is purple with fury ; and 
in another moment she has barst into tears. 

“* Views of the nobility and gentry, as seen through the “airy” 
railings!’” she repeats, with a hysterical laugh ; “ well, he has made 
a bad shot there!” 

“Oh, that is not what burts me!” answers the unhappy author 
in a hardly recognisable voice, dropping the paper into her lap, and 
revealing features as absolutely white as her cousin’s are acutely 
red; “that only shows his own ignorance of our world, which I 
never doubted; but when he calls it vicious trash—when he more 
than implies that it is the power, not the will, that I lack to 
corrupt my public—my score of ‘milliners and ’prentices’!” 
(with an exceeding bitter accent) “oh! oh!! oh!!!” 

Her head sinks forward on the table upon her outstretched 
arms, but no tears come to her relief. 

Lesbia has picked up the dropped review, and is conning its 
infamies with a running and weeping commentary. 

“* Coarsely expressed passion!’ Why, I thought that you glided 
so dexterously over the ticklish passages! ‘ Paltering with « 
vulgar temptation!’ I suppose he means the scene in the canoe. 
I am sure that, as you put it, I wonder how anybody could resist 
it!” 

No one who saw her tearful face could doubt the sincerity of 
Mrs. Heathcote’s consolatory intention; and yet, had she wished 
to turn the knife in the wonnd, she could not have hit upon a 
method more likely to effect that purpose. 

Emma writhes ; and, without lifting her head, groans— 
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“ Perhaps it ¢s vicious trash! Perhaps he is right!” 

* You say he,” says Lesbia, with an intermission of tears, and in 
an altered key ; “but how do you know that it is a man? How do 
you know that it is not a woman? It reads to me much more like 
the work of a spiteful woman!” 

“Do you think so?” asks Emma, raising her head from its 
abased position on her arms, and with a ray of revived hope in 
voice and eye. 

During the last quarter of an hour of intense mortification her 
suspicions as to Miss Grimston being the author of the “slasher ” 
had gone to sleep; but at Lesbia’s suggestion they now revive, 
coming back to her with healing on their wings. 

If it be only in the eyes of the Regenerator of Man that . 
‘Miching Mallecho’ cuts so poor a figure, the philippic is robbed 
of half its sting. But this flash of light lasts for but a flash, and 
goes out in utter darkness. 

Even if the crushing verdict upon her novel be but the outcome 
of the malice of a woman, born of her own failure in literature, 
yet none the less will it go to the furthest ends of the earth as 
that of the higher English criticism. 

To her heated fancy it seems as if the untutored savage on his 
coral reef will shortly be reading aloud to his family that 
‘Miching Mallecho’ is differentiated from ‘the family of simple 
trash, to which it naturally belongs, only by its superior vicious- 
ness; and that its author’s sole view of society is taken—though 
she had professed that her withers were unwrung by it, the phrase 
stings horribly—from between the area railings! 

“It may be so,” she says, taking the paper out of Lesbia’s 
hand, and wincingly re-reading the most offensive passages ; “ but 
it is impossible to tell! Thanks to our system of anonymous 
criticism ” (with an accent of surpassing bitterness), “the writer 
can never know whether it is a male or female viper that spits its 
venom at him or her from behind a mask!” 

“* My opinion about the book is not in the very least changed by 
this Billingsgate!” cries Lesbia warm-heartedly, throwing her 
arms round her cousin. “I shall always think it one of the most 
beautiful love-stories I ever read. And as to the scene in the 
canoe——” 

But her enthusiasm is arrested by an anguished moan. 














Cuapter VIII, 


Tuat indolence for which Tom Heathcote has always reproached 
his wife, and in his accusations of which she mostly acquiesces 
with so baffling a suavity, very seldom allows of her appearing at 
the breakfast-table. How much less likely, then, is it that she 
should make the exertion after having sat up talking with Emma 
three-quarters of the night ? 

Her. place is taken by Emma herself, who has slept even less— 
that place which'might have been Emma’s own in perpetuity. It 
_ is a mark of the low ebb3to which her spirits and her estimate of 
her mission to posterity has fallen, that the gloomy idea crosses 
her mind that perhaps it would. have been a good thing if she had 
consented to seat herself there. She would, at least, have been 
saved from the sunk rock of pen-and-inkage so often the outcome 
of a plethora of leisure. 

Happily for her, there is no great call upon her for conversation 
during breakfast; the worst strain upon her self-control being 
rendered needless by the fact that Miss Grimston is as good 
as her over-night threat, and remains shrouded with cloud and 
thunderbolt in her own room. 

The disposition of most of the ladies to help their husbands to 
shoot the park, and the final appearance of Lesbia, combine to set 
Miss Jocelyn free, while the forenoon is still young, to dispose of 
her morning as she pleases. How she pleases is not for a moment 
doubtful to her. She retires to the library—a room seldom entered 
by anyone, occasionally wandered round by the old lord, but never 
so early in the day—and, sitting down at a writing-table, to give 
herself countenance as of one writing letters, on the unlikely 
hypothesis of her being disturbed, she buries her head in her 
hands, and gives herself over to the full indulgence of her woe. 

The consolatiens which had partially supported her under her 
aunt’s disapproval, the lofty axioms that the path of all pioneers is 
rugged, and that every original thinker must make his own public, 
cease to have any propping power. Dreadful misgivings assail her, 
that she who had always held herself so proudly pure, no less 
in thought than in action, before whose chaste displeasure all 
dubious jests and doubtful stories have died; upon whose prudery 
her cousin Lesbia has so often rallied her, should have been frankly 
and grossly coarse both in the choice and the treatment of a 
scabrous subject, assail and batter her self-respect. Is it really 
the bare and ugly truth that she who had thought her mission so 
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decided, her motive so high; who had prided herself on the vigour 
of that imagination which had supplied her lack of experience, 
should have accomplished nothing but the publication of a vulgarly 
improper novel; the noxious effect of whose intention is only 
nullified by the poverty of its execution? Can it be that upon that 
soul which she has always believed to be the home only of good 
and elevated thoughts there should have lain all these years a stain 
of impurity unsuspected by herself, or by those around her, who 
have always—or has she fancied that, too ?—thought so highly of 
her? The idea is so acutely bitter in its novelty, that for the time 
it swamps even curiosity as to the author of the stroke that has 
laid her and her self-esteem together in the dust, and is 
accompanied by a long rush of tears. She cries for a good hour off 
and on—chiefly on—secure in the distance of the luncheon-hour, 
the safe dispersal of the guests, and her own inaccessible solitude. 

It is then with a start of something not less than horror that 
she hears the unmistakable sound of a door at the end of the long 
narrow room opening and shutting, and sees a figure—that of 
Edgar Hatcheson—approaching over the Turkey carpet. He is 
evidently ignorant of her or any neighbourhood, as with a pile of 
papers under his arm, and a careworn look on his face, he comes 
nearer and nearer. She had known from his own testimony that 
he was not a sportsman, but she had thought that she had 
heard him at breakfast express an intention of walking with the 
shooters. She has just time to swallow the last of the many salt 
drops that have been supplied to her by her sorrows, and to give a 
hasty polish to her pretty smeared countenance, before he catches 
sight of her. 

A forlorn hope that the subdued light of the room, charmingly 
dimmed by Flemish stained glass, ceiling-high oak book-cases, and 
dark old masters, may disguise the ravages committed by grief in 
her appearance, goes out the instant that she meets his distressed 
and embarrassed eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he says, with evident signs of confusion 
and pain; “I was told—Lord Heathcote told me — that I might 
write here without disturbing anyone.” 

This apology—an evident preface to a hasty withdrawal — is 
so plainly, as she realises with consternation, a tribute to her 
be-blubbered face, that she rushes into a precipitate answer, 
delivered with an unnaturally lively air— 

“ And so you may! Why should I frighten you away? There is 
more than one writing table! Why need we molest each other?” 

He hesitates, and then—or so she reads his thought — deciding 
that a persisted-in flight will make her realise the disastrous 
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character of her appearance, he silently accepts her permission to 
remain, and sitting down with his back to her at another writing- 
table, whose comparative nearness she cannot deplore more acutely 
than he does, arranges his paper and takes up a pen. 

She hears it scratching for a few minutes, while a soothing and 
distracting wonder as to what golden words, what mellow rounded 
phrases, what biting epigrams that scratching may imply, visits 
her mind, 

The scratching stops. Did she but know it, what checks the 
flow of the writer's invention is the insistent question addressed to 
himself, “ What can she have to cry about?” and the reflection 
what a prodigious quantity of shed tears must have gone to the 
production of such a result. 

Having no mirror near her, she is not fully aware of the extent 
of her disfigurement, and to her grated feelings, lacerated ‘vanity, 
and sore heart, there is something vaguely comforting im his 
wordless company, and in the recollection of the ignorant yet keen 
sympathy in his eyes. How much keener would that sympathy 
be did he know the cause of her suffering ! 

She is assailed, it is true, by no repetition of the temptation that 
had more than once attacked her under circumstances of much less 
stress, to confide to him what has become so leaden a secret, feeling, 
indeed, that she would die with shame in the relation of the 
hideous accusations brought against, and odious epithets lavished 
upon her. But she draws a secret consolation from the conviction 
of the burning fire of indignation she could at any moment light 
in him against her traducer, were she to make that never-to-be- 
made confession. She may at least, since his still pausing pen 
proves him at leisure, address a remark to him to show the 
recovered equilibrium of her spirits. 

“You were quite right in expecting to find the room empty,” 
she says, addressing his back, rather tremulously ; “it is surpris- 
ingly little sat in!” 

He wheels half round, evidently still dubious as to her wish to 
be faced. 

“The goods of the gods are ill divided! Now, if I had such a 
room!” 

“The Heathcotes are at least not as bad as some sporting people 
whom my aunt and I stayed with last year. They have a historic 
library, and when I wished to see it, I found that the host had not 
the least idea where the key was, and when it was at last produced 
by the housekeeper, she said that it had not been asked for for ten 
years.” 


“And no bears came out of a wood and devoured such barbarians ?” 
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He has turned round completely to face her now, being reassured 
by the comparative steadiness of her voice. 

“Your Scripture history is a little weak,” returns she with an 
April smile; “it was not for being illiterate that the children 
were devoured!” 

He leaves his theology undefended, absorbed again by that 
inward marvel what so exquisite a pattern of high prosperity can 
have to cry about. 

So urgent is his desire to put that one impossible question, that 
for the moment it robs him of all other forms of speech. Possibly, 
without his permission, his eyes put it, for she reddens slightly. 

“Have you a nice cheerful study to write in?” she asks, “I 
always think that the aspect of aroom must have so much to do 
with the quality of the work done in it.” 

“T have none at all.” 

* None at all?” 

“None at all.” 

“Good Heavens!” in a heartfelt tone; “ what a contrast!” 

The comparison drawn in her own mind is between the conditions 
indicated and those of luxurious ease under which her own 
ill-omened work has been produced; but it is impossible that he 
should guess this. 

“ A contrast to what?” 

But she does not explain. 

“Then, if it is not an impertinent question, since you have no 
study, where do you write?” 

“T write in the dining-room.” 

“In the dining-room? But are not you exposed to a hundred 
tiresome interruptions ?” 

“When the children are at home from school they are in and 
out a good deal, but one gains the habit of abstraction.” 

“The children ?” 

“Yes; my brothers and sisters. There are five of us. You did 
not know ”—smiling—“ that I was a householder on so large a 
scale?” 

“No; and are any of your brothers like you? Do they hold out 
any promise of——” she pauses, afraid lest, if she word her 
question in the terms in which it only can be fitly framed in 
consonance with her own estimate, it may jar him by its apparent 
flattery. 

“Of equalling my stupendous achievement ? ”—laughing— 
“well, it is difficult to say. My second brother has a decided 
turn for natural science. He got that from my father.” 

“Indeed ! ” 
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“Yes; if he had lived, my father would have made a name in 
physiology. As it is, perhaps you may have heard of him?” Her 
regretful face says that she has not, and he goes on: “ But he died 
of pleurisy in three days, just as he seemed on the eve of an 
important discovery, and my mother was left with us five on her 
hands, and next to nothing to keep us on. Of course”—smiling 
again—if she had known what potentialities lay hidden among 
us she would have been glad to have had fifteen such geniuses, 
but as it was, I am afraid that she must have thought us five too 
many.” 

“ And had she no one to—to give her a helping hand?” 

“My uncle offered to make her an allowance, but as Mrs. 
Hatcheson had always looked down upon her, she was determined 
not to be under an obligation to them.” 

“ Looked down upon her!” 

She repeats the phrase mechanically, while a shocked wonder 
fills her mind as to what can be the social status of a lady upon 
whom the female half of “those awful Hatchesons” could be in a 
position to look down from a pinnacle of superiority. It inspires 
her with a speculation akin to Dr. Johnson’s while reading the 
epitaph upon the woman of whom it was recorded that she was 
kind to her inferiors. 

“To a person with whom the money test is the only one, my 
mother was eminently despicable. If you ever meet her ”—with a 
lightening eye—‘“ you will be able to judge whether she is likely 
to inspire contempt on any other count.” 

“T wonder if I ever shall have that pleasure,” in an alert and 
interested! voice, which proves a temporary suspension of her own 
mysterious woe. “ From what you tell me, I am sure that it would 
be a great pleasure. And even apart from her own merits, there 
is always something so interesting about the mothers of -——” 

She pauses. 

“Of great men?” supplies he, laughing derisively, and yet 
with that titillation of which he is ashamed, without ever being 
able to suppress it, at her magnificent implications. 

“Of people who have produced anything of any sort that has 
arrested men’s attention,” she answers seriously, and with an 
evident modification of her sentence. 

“If I could tell you how my mother pinched and slaved, and 
what a plucky uphill fight she made of it! What odd out-of-the- 
way methods of making money she hit upon! Once she mended 
pens for Government offices, and for six months we waded knee- 
deep in old goose-quills!” 

The playfulness of the last half of his sentence fails to hide the 
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love and pride that so plainly pierces through its insufficient veil, 
and his hearer looks at him with an added interest. 

“Why,” inquires she with a kindling eye, “do not yon 
write a book with the title ‘Obscure Heroisms,’ and dedicate it 
to her?” 

Again he laughs. 

** How she would hate it!” 

“Tt is not from her, then, that you inherit your—your bent? 
Does she herself never write ?” 

“ Never; she does not belong to the species.” 

There is such a warmth of repudiation mixed with the still 
lingering pride in his voice that Emma winces. 

“It would at least be a more interesting way of employing a 
pen than giving it a new nib,” she returns with a laugh that 
betrays a little warmth too, 

“My mother knew, at all events, that she was doing something 
useful and harmless, and that she was doing it well,” he rejoins, 
with what seems to his hearer so singular an emphasis that she 
throws an involuntary glance of terrified inquiry at him; but his 
face looks perfectly innocent. 

The shaft has evidently come from a bow drawn at a venture. 
In a new fear that he may have detected the momentary consterna- 
tion in her face, she hastens to change, or rather to vary, the 
subject. 

“ And now,” she says, with a charming smile of real feeling 
which, in his eyes at all events, more than repairs the temporary 
blurring of her beauty by her still unexplained tears—“and now 
the tables are turned, and you—not pinch and starve, I hope—but 
make a plucky fight—not too uphill—for her!” 

“ Thank God, yes, I try to!” 

“What luck for you!” she says pensively ; “so seldom in life 
has anyone the chance of paying back what he owes to the right 
creditor! One pays it to someone else probably to whom one owes 
nothing ; but the right creditor goes for ever unpaid!” 

The reflection is a purely general one, with no application 
whatever to her own case; but her quite alien cause of sorrow 
sheds such a heart-wrung air over her utterance, that an intense 
and almost tender curiosity as to what elevated high-pressure 
cause of distress can have eclipsed the gentle gaiety of the 
graceful sufferer before him, seizes the young man. Whether he 
would have been able ultimately to refrain from attempting to 
probe a wound which, though evidently profound, is as evidently 
no business of his, remains doubtful, for, before the temptation 
has passed quite beyond his power of control, a diversion is effected 
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by the irruption of the three children—the little boisterous elder 
cousin being still on a visit—who whirl in, talking all together, 
and by their pulling at Miss Jocelyn’s hands, and the eagerness of 
their looks, obviously require something of her, which the loudness 
and infant indistinctness of their speech renders quite unintelli- 
gible. They are followed by their nurse, explanatory and apologetic. 

“T hope you will not mind it, but they would come to fetch you 
themselves. I do not know how they found out you were here; I 
think they must have seen you through the window from the 
Dutch garden; and I was afraid if I did not let them have their 
way that Miss Biddy would begin to cry again.” 

“Has she been crying already?” asks Emma, with an odd 
feeling of sympathy for her chubby fellow-sufferer. 

The cause of Miss Biddy’s grief when explained consists in the 
fact that being in the habit of taking all her wooden animals to 
bed with her when she retires for her noonday sleep, and having 
them arranged in an unalterable order on her bed, the white 
monkey has to-day been unaccountably missing from his place in 
the procession, and is at once admitted as valid. 

Lest the fountain of her tears should be reopened, her request, 
when understood, is at once complied with. It is that Emma 
should visit, without delay, the butler’s squirrel, and as, upon 
discovering that Edgar does not comprehend that he is included 
in the invitation, the daughter of the house opens her mouth wide 
for a fresh scream, he hastily joins the cortége. 

The squirrel lives in the pantry, as a butler’s squirrel should, he 
having caught it when it was young and rash, as it played in the 
grass in spring-time. He hasa large cage, floored with green sod, 
and a russet oak bough stuck in a cup figures to him his forest 
home. 

Out of a wooden box with “ Bob” inscribed upon it, he is drawn 
from his hay nest, making little vexed protesting noises, for which 
his owner apologizes, explaining that he is not quite well, having 
feasted too freely on the haws that are hanging on a branch across 
his cage. What a dainty surfeit upon hawthorn berries! He 
cannot be very ill, as when loosed from his friend’s hand, he runs, 
with erected tail, to his store of nuts, and begins to nibble with a 
little sawing noise. His pigmy collar, like a fairy ring, with a 
tiny bell fastened to it, hangs on one of the wires of his house. 
For what improbable promenade in Elfland is that collar 
provided ? 

The boys begin to ask an infinity of unexpected questions about 
squirrels in general, with divergences to stoats and weasels; and 
Miss Biddy, incommoded by the shortness of her stature, orders 
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Edgar, with all the confidence of her two years of autocracy, to 
lift her up to a height of greater vantage. 

He puts her on his shoulder, where seated she varies the joys of 
her situation by slapping his face with her fat hands,a game 
which she accompanies with immoderate laughter. When ut 
length, in obedience to the nurse’s request, though under strong 
protest from herself, he sets her gently down, it is with a smile 
that he says to Emma— 

“Time dried the maiden’s tears. She has forgotten the white 
monkey. Such is female fidelity!” 

“One does not forget one’s white monkeys,” replies she with a 
subdued air; ‘“‘one is only distracted from them for a moment, 
now and then.” 

The remark puzzles him hopelessly. 


Cuapter IX. 


“You shall have anyone you please to take you into dinner 
to-night,” says Lesbia that afternoon, in the soothing key in 
which a child is offered a bonbon as consolation for an extracted 
tooth. 

“Ts that a tribute to the majesty of my woe?” asks Emma, 
laughing in spite of herself. 

“Will you have your little scribbler again, or have you had 
enough of him?” 

“T wish”—(in a chafed tone)—“ that you would not always 
call Mr. Hatcheson my little scribbler! ” 

“Why not?” — (opening large eyes of astonishment)—“ he 
does scribble, doesn’t he? He is not very gigantic; and he seems 
to wish to be annexed.” 

“You might as well”—reddening—“ talk of George Meredith 
or Robert Louis Stevenson as a ‘little scribbler.’” 

“Perhaps I should”—with levity—“if I knew them; then” 
—(with a perfectly unwarranted deduction from Emma’s re- 
monstrance)—“I am to understand that you do not rise to 
the suggestion of him! Shall I give you George Greville? 
The idea is wanting in originality, but at least you will both be 
pleased.” 

“H’m!”—/(rather fractiously)—“ wherever I go I am always 
handed George Greville as inevitably as the potatoes!” 

“ Of course you are!”—(playfully)—“ is not he your ‘ intended,’ 
as the maids say ?” 

Miss Jocelyn makes a discontented movement. 
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“That is a fine old crusted joke; but it is growing as stale as 
‘the remainder biscuit after a voyage’; however ”—(seeing her 
cousin’s surprise at this new revolt against a jest in which she has 
hitherto acquiesced with calm entertainment)—* however—yes— 
give me George Greville! I shall not have to ‘make strange for 
him’! I shall tell him that I do not want to talk, and he will 
leave me in peace!” 

There is such a spiritless listlessness in the key in which she 
makes this disposition for her evening’s amusement, that the 
volume of Lesbia’s sympathy at once pours over her in an eager 
abundance that would not have been inadequate to the death of a 
husband. 

“You poor dear, Iam sorry for you! almost as sorry as I was 
for Elfrida when Odo—oh, you do not mean to say”—(as her 
cousin puts up an agonised hand to arrest any farther allusion to 
her novel)—“ that that infamous libel has set you against your 
own beautiful characters! If you take my advice, you will not 
give it another thought, unless you see your way to some really 
good revenge upon that abominable woman. Unfortunately she is 
such an ‘outsider,’ that one does not know where to hit her; does 
not know, I mean, what her weak points are; but I dare say your 
little ser—I mean young Hatcheson—could help us there; they 
seem rather liés; and we need not”—with a delighted smile— 
“tell him what is the motive of our kind inquiries 4 

“You are quite mistaken in thinking that they are intimate,” 
interrupts Emma, with a precipitation which she, just too late, 
feels to be both unnecessary and unjustified by her knowledge of 
the facts; ‘at least ”— with a lame effort to repair her mistake— 
“at least, I am sure that she can’t be congenial to him!” 

“Then she has an unrequited passion for him!” cries Lesbia 
at the top of her high voice, with an enraptured jump to this 
conclusion ;—“ and your weapon lies ready to your hand. Whip 
him off from her at once; the only thing is ””—(with a regretful 
cadence and an appreciative glance at the now dimmed and 
drooping, yet always incontestable good looks of her cousin)— 
“that it will be so disgracefully easy !” 

“I hope that I should never descend to so degrading a 
vengeance as that!” replies Emma, shocked and scarlet—“and 
besides ”—(seeing that her well-meaning, if injudicious, comforter 
looks discomfited)—“ we are not by any means sure that it was 
she! The evidence seems to point that way ; but you know how 
misleading circumstantial evidence often is! ” 

“T do not see who else it could be!” rejoins Lesbia with 
assurance, but as Emma knows that Mrs. Heathcote’s acquaint- 
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ance with literary critics is so far from being exhaustive as to be 
eonfined to the specimen under discussion, the argument does not 
seem to her to be conclusive. “I would make you all draw for 
each other as ‘Bubble and Squeak,’ ‘ Flint and Steel,’ ‘ Marshall 
and Snelgrove,’” says Lesbia, reverting to her original dinner 
difficulty, “only that husbands and wives are so apt to draw each 
other; and that Mrs. Hatcheson would never forgive me if she 
found herself one of the partners in a shop. I have always felt 
eertain that they kept a dry goods store in Brisbane!” 

“One has to be quite sure that people have no ‘ parcel-tying’ 
ancestors, as George Eliot calls them, before one makes jokes of 
that sort with them,” replies Emma; “and so”—(with an 
accent, and accompanying inward feeling of strong distaste)— 
“and so Mrs. Hatcheson is coming! Why on earth is Mrs. 
Hatcheson coming ?” 

“Why do any of the strange animals that you meet here 
eongregate under this roof? Because grandpapa has asked her ; 
he always asks people to meet their own relations, and I try in 
vain to disabuse him of the idea that they like it. He has asked 
our relative, too, but for that I do not quarrel with him. Aunt 
Chantry is coming.” 

“ Aunt Chantry!” repeats Emma, in a tone of dismay, and 
with an instantaneous reverting to her own source of woe. 
‘“‘ And she does not know, and I shall have to tell her! Oh, how 
upset she will be!” 

But this trial at least the author of ‘Miching Mallecho’ is 
destined to be spared, a fact revealed to her by her aunt’s first 
hurriedly cautious greeting. 

“T have brought you your letters; there is a Porch among 
them—I could not resist opening it—containing a review; but I 
should advise you not to look at it till the end of the evening, as 
it might upset you.” 

“Qh, then you know!” says Emma, while a long sigh of relief 
heaves the string of pearls on her white neck. “I can’t say how 
I have dreaded having to tell you.” 

Mrs. Chantry’s clear eyes shoot out an arrow of indignant 
light. 

Did you think I should be shabby enough to cry, ‘Told 
you so’?” 

“No—oh no! you are much too generous! But I thought 
that you would be so upset.” 

They have both unconsciously used the same word to express 
their apprehensions about each other, and though for the moment 
they have no opportunity for further reciprocal condolences, yet 
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throughout dinner they throw occasional glances at one another 
to see how each is keeping up. 

As Emma does so, her heart is furrowed by the hot plough- 
share of the memory of that blank volume, in which she had 
detected her adopted mother pasting the laudatory notices—alas, 
how few and evil !—of the wretched ‘ Miching Mallecho’; while 
Mrs. Chantry, surveying the dimmed air of the good looks of 
which she is so fondly proud, reflects in bitterness of spirit that 
the production of a second novel will bring Emma down to the 
level of the other girls of the neighbourhood; while a third will 
render her absolutely plain. Emma’s own neighbour, Mr. 
Greville, expresses his sense of there being something wrong 
about her by the question— 

“Have you got a cold? You speak as if you had a cold.” 

“No; I have no cold,” replies she, guiltily conscious of the 
tear-thickened voice which has occasioned the question. 

“And you look as if you had a cold!” persists he, little 
guessing the added distress that his determination that nothing 
short of a raging catarrh can account for the state of her features 
occasions her. 

“Well, then,” cries she, with a vexed playfulness, “since you 
know so much better than I, we will agree that I have a cold, or a 
tertian ague, or spotted typhus, or whatever you please, only let 
me enjoy it in peace.” 

He looks at her in surprise. 

“You are very warlike to-night.” Then, in a lower key, 
turning completely towards her with an air of exaggerated 
devotion: “Mrs. Cave’s eye is upon us. We must look more 
affectionate ; we are not looking nearly affectionate enough.” 

“Oh yes we are!” involuntarily drawing away a little, under 
the consciousness that another pair of eyes less malevolent and 
keener than Mrs. Cave’s have been.observing her covertly during 
the last misleading moments. “You know we must not overdo 
it, or we shall overreach ourselves. Mrs. Cave will see 
through us,” 

Again she feels that he is regarding her with a puzzled 
expression. 

“T cannot make you out to-night; there is something wrong 
about you. If McDougall were here, I should think that you had 
been looking in his crystal ball, and seeing a death’s-head and 
crossbones in it.” 

“ But Mr. McDougall is not here.” 

The rejoinder is, as she feels, the ne plus ultra of tameness ; but 
in her hopelessly flattened state she can attempt no better @ one. 
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“A propos, I have not yet had a word with our hostess, so have 
not had a chance of asking how my antidote has worked.” 

“Your antidote?” blankly. “ What antidote?” 

“Why, the Porch I lent her—the article in the Porch. You 
and she—for I believe you are in the same boat—got it” 
(laughing) “ hot and strong!” 

If he had already thought his neighbour’s manner unusual, 
that impression is now greatly strengthened, for at his question 
she stares at him in white consternation. The philippic against 
palmistry, which had been the original cause of the loan of the 
paper, and in the lender’s mind the only one, has so entirely 
escaped her memory that, in her misapprehension, she is within 
an ace of betraying her secret. It is not a second too soon to 
avert this catastrophe that he gives a further, and this time 
unmistakable, elucidation. 

“Have you forgotten already ?—why, it was only last night, 
and you seemed interested at the time—the article showing up 
palmistry in the Porch that I told you of?” 

She draws a long, deep sigh of relief. 

“Of course! How stupid of me! Has Lesbia read it? Yes— 
no. I do not know.” 

Her manner is so odd and vague that he looks at her in 
undisguised astonishment, 

“Emma!” he cries, “you are unrecognisable! What has 
happened to you? A stranger would have no business, I suppose, 
to ask you such a question; but surely it is allowable in a very 
old friend, and one who” (with a brief, snatchy glance at Mrs. 
Cave, and a slight smile) “ is supposed to entertain such intentions 
towards you!” 

She looks at him irresolutely for a moment, and then, thus 
driven into a corner, answers almost inaudibly— 

“Well, then, since you will have it, 1 have had bad news! 
No” (seeing him give a concerned start), “ nobody is dead, and I 
have not lost any money! It is a trouble that you would not in 
the least enter into; and if you are as kind as I have always 
found you, you will not attempt to discover what it is!” 

“You have not been telling George Greville?” says Mrs. 
Chantry in a low tone of quick apprehension to her niece, as soon 
as the drawing-room reunites them. ‘You have not been mad 
enough for that? Men feel so strongly upon this kind of 
subject.” 

“T told him that I had a great sorrow,” replies Miss Jocelyn, 
with a kind of melancholy pomp; “ but I begged him not to try 
to find out what it was.” 
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“T have been thinking,” continues the elder in a hurried key, ° 
which shows that she realises the difficulty of unfolding her 
scheme under the present circumstances, and yet cannot bear to 
delay its suggestion—‘ I have been thinking whether it would 
not be possible to withdraw the book from circulation !” 

Emma starts, and a miserable wounded ‘“Oh—h!” escapes 
under her breath. Yo withdraw the book from circulation! Is 
this to be the lame and impotent conclusion of her world-mending 
society-teaching mission ? 

“T would gladly buy up the whole edition!” (still more 
hastily, as she sees an interruption imminent). ‘“ Doubtless it is 
not a very large one. No! no!” (seeing a spasm of mortification 
crossing her niece’s face); “I mean no offence! But it is 
unlikely that any publisher would print a very large issue of a 
first work by an unknown author. However big it is” (with an 
intense energy of emphasis), “I would gladly spend my last 
shilling in——” 

She breaks off, for the threatened interruption has arrived in 
the shape of Lesbia dying to take part in the conference, but 
balked by the fact of having Miss Grimston following hard 
upon her heels. 

“T am afraid you must have thought me a fraud for not 
having given a glimpse of myself all day!” the Regenerator of 
Man is saying, with that loud confidence which is evidently 
habitual to her in the interest in her subjects felt by those whom 
she addresses. 

But as she gets nothing from her hostess beyond the thinly- 
veiled impertinence of an implication that Mrs. Heathcote had 
not perceived the fact alluded to, she turns, though without any 
sign of discomfiture at the rebuff, to Emma. 

“T have had a day of it!” (rubbing her hands). “But one 
must make a stand somewhere against the petty tyranny of Red 
Tape. I think I have arranged the whole thing; the simul- 
taneous appearance in half a dozen influential papers of articles, 
by writers whom I can depend upon not to be too mealy-mouthed, 
against the gagging system.” 

“And you have had other work, too, haven’t yon?” asks 
Miss Jocelyn in a not very steady voice, looking apprehensively 
over her shoulder to see that no one overhears her. “I think 
you told me last night that you had also some reviewing work on 
band?” 

_ “Oh, I knocked off two or three rubbishy Tendenz novels! 

But that did not take me long! A word and a blow!” 
(laughing), 
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Emma shivers. ‘Miching Mallecho’ is a Tendenz novel, and 
this is no doubt the way, as a light and airy interlude between 
more serious labours, that its demolition was effected. But, 
though she shivers, she must go on digging to the bitter root. 

“No doubt ” (in a faint key) “your connection with the editor 
of the Porch puts a great deal of that sort of work into your 
hands! No doubt ” (with a very sickly smile) “ you are responsible 
for a good many of those sentences of death that we all listen to 
with such respect!” 

“ Ah, that is telling! Would not you like to know?” returns 
Miss Grimston jocosely, and walking off as if to avoid further 
questioning. 

There seems to Emma to be something ferocious and ogreish, 
as of a habitual reveller in blood and tears, about her mirth. 
She is standing looking after her with a rather dazed air, when 
her wits are called suddenly home by finding herself addressed 
by Mrs. Hatcheson, who, with her nephew-in-law in obviously 
reluctant tow, is rustling all down the room to single her out for 
attention and, as it appears, reproach. 

“Oh, Miss Jocelyn,” threatening the girl with that fan with 
which she so often belabours the protesting shoulders of the 
young Essayist, “this is a nice state of things! You can dine 
here, though you will not dine with us!” 

“ But I am staying here!” replies Emma, drawing herself up 
with a cold little air at the underbred familiarity of this attack ; 
then, as her heart smites her at the glimpse she catches of the 
hot humiliation written on Edgar’s face, she adds civilly, “ We 
were unfortunately engaged when you were good enough to ask 
us, and my aunt seldom makes evening engagements. But for 
myself” (with a graceful smile) “I greatly enjoy seeing other 
people’s dinners and their table decorations, and getting new 
ideas !” 

“We will make another try for you—by yourself next time, 
then!” rejoins Mrs. Hatcheson reassuringly. “I do not know 
how it is with you, but there is nothing that my young people 
enjoy so much as a flight without the parent-birds! We will 
have a try for you next time that this young gentleman” 
(a playful smite on his coat-sleeve) “is with us! Not that we 
can make so sure of him as we used to do, now that he is so high 
and mighty and so run after!” 

She sails away, nodding self-satisfiedly, to impart her scheme 
to Mrs. Chantry. 

“Tt must be difficult,” says Edgar, whom she has—whether by 
accident or design—left behind, speaking in a mortified voice, “ to 
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parry gracefully an invitation that wild horses would not induce 
you to accept.” 

“Why are you determined that wild horses would not induce 
me to accept it ?” she asks with distressed evasiveness, repeating 
his words with Metterlinckian sameness. 

But even as she utters the sentence the whimsical regret 
crosses her mind that one whose genius has enabled him to soar 
out of sight of his fellows has not been enabled by it to soar out 
of sight of his aunt! He would be unreasonable to expect from 
her the announcement of a more positive intimation of accepting 
a hospitality to which she is aware that her aunt would die sooner 
than give her consent. And it is impossible, since her regret was 
uttered only to her own heart, that he can have overheard it. 
And yet he acts as if he had. 

“T suppose I am governed by the law of probabilities,” he says 
drily, and turns away. 

She is left standing for a moment alone, vexed in spirit, 
and reflecting, as her eye travels round the room, upon how 
disagreeably and uncongenially everyone is paired. George 
Greville is wasting his labours in his endeavour to set Lesbia 
against her favourite science; the Under-Secretary is slowly 
grinding facts about swine fever and the importation of foreign 
pigs into Miss Grimston’s rebellious ear; Mrs. Chantry is 
rebutting with an iced politeness, which shows her estimate of its 
presumptuousness, Mrs. Hatcheson’s officious design upon Emma 
herself; and the old lord is triumphantly exhibiting to the 
shyest of the Mud students (who has seen it before, and is too 
dull to feel upon the subject the outraged amusement of the rest of 
the neighbourhood) the ingenious margin which he has had painted 
on to his best Snyders by a travelling artist to make it equal in 
size to the Hondekoeter which hangs opposite it. She herself 
alone had had the chance of being worthily mated for the next 
half hour, and she has thrown it away. 

Apparently, however, she is to have the opportunity which we 
so often lack in life of repairing her error, for the wounded 
author is seen to be retracing his steps towards her. Pre- 
cisely at the same moment Mr. Greville, seeing her isolated 
position, has hastily abandoned his intended proselyte and is 
also making for her. Both men arrive at the same moment at 
her side. 

“She is incorrigible!” says the elder, addressing his remark 
exclusively, though not rudely so, to Emma, and speaking with 
the intimacy authorised by habit and prescriptive right. “I 
could not have believed that any idea could be so firmly screwed 
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into that little feather head! Why are you standing? Come 
and sit down, and I will tell you about it.” 

“You were not persuasive enough. You could not have used 
the right arguments. Though after all: 


“She that consents against her will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 


Mr. Hatcheson ”—addressing herself as pointedly to the young 
man as the maturer one had done to her in a mistaken idea of a 
needed reparation, and because she sees indications that he is 
meaning to retreat— where does that couplet come from? It is 
rather like asking who is the author of ‘To be, or not to be?’ 
but I am ashamed to say that I do not recollect.” 

There can be no mistake as to the intention of dismissal towards 
her superfluous squire contained in this last appeal, and Mr. 
Greville accepts it with gentlemanlike good-humour. Lesbia, to 
whom he retreats, receives him with a laugh. 

“T watched you! Ha,ha! You did not get much sympathy 
from her. She is all on my side.” 

“T have seldom hada stronger hint to make myself scarce,” 
replies he, with a philosophic shrug, but ina tone of undisguised 
surprise. “ What does it mean? Iam nonplussed!” 

“You must not be hard upon her,” answers Lesbia, exchanging 
her tore of malicious triumph for a whining minor key ; “she is 
not quite herself to-night ; she has had a sad, sad blow.” 

“Do not tell me what it is,” interrupts he, with honourable 
haste; “she asked me not to try to discover it, so do not give me 
a hint of it.” 

“Tam not thinking of giving you a hint of it; Emma would 
kill me if I did. Ionly wanted to explain to you that she is 
scarcely accountable for her actions. Oh, it is a blow! But I 
suppose ”—in a still more lugubrious key—“ that she will get over 
it in time.” 

There are moments when honour is difficult, and to the middle- 
aged gentleman—who has never hitherto been shut out from any 
of Emma’s sorrows, since that one in very early life when she 
barked her shins and he applied court-plaister to them—the 
present seems one of them. 

The temptation is so strong, since it isclear that a very slight 
turn of the screw would extract the desired knowledge from the 
pretty sieve beside him, that he feels his only safety lies in a 
meritorious wrench of the conversation in the direction of Tom 
and the pheasants. If he seeks, he certainly finds no conscious- 
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ness of having used him ill, in the cool and absent friendliness of 
Miss Jocelyn’s good-night. 

Her thoughts are innocent of his existence—as how should not 
they be?—while her whole frame is tingling with the smart of 
her aunt’s hurried parting words: “ You will take steps at once, 
will not you, about the subject I suggested to you—the immediate 
withdrawal from circulation? No doubt its having been pub- 
lished more than a fortnight ago makes it more difficult; but I 
suppose the copies can be bought back from the circulating 
libraries, and few things are impossible when one is willing, as I 
am, to pay anything to achieve them.” 





Pat Magee. 


“ Watkin’ wid Pat Magee 

Down by the Tullagh bog, 

‘Mind where ye’re settin’ yere shteps,’ says he, 
‘Lest yez put yere fut on a frog. 

Frogs is the divil,’ he says, 
‘I’m thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 

‘Av I carried yez over to yondher wall 
The sorrow a frog we'd see.’ 


“ Sittin’ wid Put Magee 
Atop av a loose-built wall, 
‘It’s unaisy I am in me mind,’ says he, 


‘Dhreadin’ the stones might fall. 
Stones is the divil to slip, 
I’m thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 
‘Av I gave yere waist a bit av a clip 
The sorrow a fear there'd be.’ 


“Talkin’ wid Pat Magee, 

Wid the arm av him round me waist, 

An’ the red sun sinkin’, ‘Agrah,’ says he, 
‘Will yez let me spake to the praste? 

Delays is the divil’s delight, 
An’ I’m thinkin’,’ he says, says he, 

‘Av the two av us settled the matther to-night, 
"Tis married next week we'd be.’” 


Lena GYLES, 





Chomas Lovell Deddors, 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Wuen the admirers of Browning would scarcely have supplied 
the quorum for a jury, Beddoes was among the select few who 
recognised his genius, and in earlier days he had been one of 
the small circle who acknowledged the transcendant gifts of 
Shelley ; in fact, it was owing to his help, together with three 
of his friends, that we owe the first publication of Shelley’s 
‘Posthumous Poems.’ 

Beddoes from his first youth was a writer of verse; he belongs 
to the order of poets whose genius within certain limits is undeni- 
able, and of permanent acceptance, but whose want of popularity 
is not to be extenuated by criticism. While at Oxford, Beddoes 
published ‘The Improvisatore’ and ‘The Bride’s Tragedy.’ He 
says, in a letter written at the time: ‘‘Mr. Milman (our poetry 
professor) has made me quite unfashionable here, by denouncing 
me as one of a ‘villainous school.’ I wish him another son.” 
I have it, on the authority of Mr. Gosse, that Browning thought 
very differently from “ poet-priest Milman,” for he said on one 
occasion, “If I were ever Professor of Poetry, my first lecture at 
the University should be on Beddoes, a forgotten Oxford poet.” 

Miss Zoé King, to whom Landor, Kenyon, Eagles and others 
addressed sonnets in the early Victorian period, was a cousin of 
Beddoes; and to the day of her death, which only took place in 
1881, she treasured with romantic interest every word of praise 
bestowed on his poetry. When his collected poems appeared in 
1850, just a year after his death, Miss King took occasion to 
inform their common friend, Mr. Kelsall, who was Beddoes’ 
literary executor, that Mr. and Mrs. Browning had both expressed 
great appreciation of her kinsman’s poetry. This statement of 
Browning’s opinion was a link in the chain of circumstances 
that led to the preservation of a number of Beddoes’ letters, 
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which are now textually published for the first time.* It further 
chanced that Browning one day met Kelsall, then “a shy, diffi- 
dent old man,” at Procter’s house. The latter had always been 
an admirer, and had occasionally been a correspondent, of Beddoes. 
We may assume that the departed poet came under discussion 
when this trio met; anyhow, the result was that shortly after- 
wards, Kelsall informed Browning that he intended to leave the 
Beddoes MSS. to him. Mr. Gosse tells us that Mr. Browning wrote 
to Kelsall, endeavouring to dissuade him from so doing; but on 
the death of the latter in 1872 the intention was carried out. A 
curious circumstance connected with the bequest was the dis- 
comfort, apparently causeless, which it gave to Browning. He 
could not persuade himself to open the box fora long time. At 
length he called in his neighbour and friend Mr. Gosse to help 
him to examine these papers, for he had never as much as peeped 
at them. Mr. Gosse tells me that when the key was produced, 
and he was about to open the box, Browning said in great agita- 
tion, “I am sure we shall come upon some dreadful secret. I 
cannot bear to lift the lid.” Singularly enough, when that was 
done, there were discovered at the top certain papers showing 
that Beddoes had committed suicide in a most determined manner, 
a fact known only to Kelsall and to Zoé King, and by them care- 
fully concealed. There was also found Kelsall’s express wish that 
after a due delay these facts should be made known to the world, as 
was presently afterwards done by Mr. Gosse, at Browning’s desire, 
in the columns of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Mr. Browning made the further request that Mr. Gosse should 
edit Beddoes’ works. Besides the MSS. of all the poetry written 
by Beddoes in English, the ominous-looking box contained nearly 
fifty letters from the poet to his friend Kelsall, including a few 
addressed to Procter and others. Mr. Swinburne, we learn, has 
given it as his opinion that Beddoes’ “ noble instinct for poetry ” 
was better shown in this “ brilliant correspondence ” than even in 
his practice as a verse writer. 

I was acquainted with one of Beddoes’ sisters, an amiable old 
lady who died only a few years ago, and I feel sure from what 
she told me that the immediate family were so prejudiced against 
his opinions on politics and other matters, that had the MSS. 
come into their possession, they would most probably have been 
consigned to the fire that burns steadily on the altar of bigotry. 
His first cousin, Zoé King, took a widely different view, and 


**The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes.’ Edited, with notes, by 
Edmund Gosse. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 1894. London. ; 
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rejoiced when Kelsall in careful regard for the poet’s memory 
and fame published his most important work, the year after his 
unhappy end; this work was a tragedy, for which Beddoes said 
he had “found a jewel of a name—‘ Death’s Jest-book.’” 

In touching briefly on the characteristic aloofness of his nature, 
and on the “tumultuous thought” which together led to his 
apparent failure in life, I am irresistibly reminded of Browning’s 
noble poem which has those sad words for its title. But still 
more to the purpose, for mercy seasons justice, let me quote from 
Beddoes himself some lines which are infinitely pathetic. They 
were written in his twenty-fifth year, during one of those rare 
home-comings to his birthplace, Bristol—home-comings which, 
as years went over the exile’s head, became more and more 
infrequent. He writes in an album, seemingly at the request of 
Zoé King; he begins by describing himself as one buried long 
ago, now called up by a necromancer to answer dreadful questions. 
He says— 


“Woe unto him whose fate hath thwarted him, 
Whose life has been ’mongst such as were not born 
To cherish in his bosom reverence, 

And the calm awe that comforteth the heart 
And lulls the yearnings of hope unfulfilled : 
Such have I been.... 

... Woe again to me! 
For now I hear even such an anxious voice 
Crying in my soul’s solitude, and bewailing 
That I had never in my childhood known 
The bud of this manifold beauteousness, 
And seen each leaf turn of its tender hinge 
Until the last few parted scarce, and held 
Deep in their midst a heaven-reflecting gem ; 
For then I might—oh vain and flattering wish !— 
I might have stood, tho’ last among the friends 
Where I am now the last among the strangers, 
And not have passed away, as now I must, 
Into forgetfulness, into the cold 
Of the open, homeless world without a hope.” 


The diagnosis of common sense would doubtless pronounce the 
poet’s charges against fate as mere moonshine, the result of a 
morbid imagination which refuses to balance the facts of life, 
There are men with every needful equipment, saving and 
excepting the linch-pin that keeps the wheel on its axle. In 
truth, the gods had abundantly bestowed their good things“on 
this child of genius. Beddoes at his start in life had youth, 
health, competence, the social advantages pertaining to the 
highest class of education, and, what is of more importance, he 
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was endowed with an insatiable hunger for knowledge. We have 
in this singular being a remarkable instance ef heredity. His 
father, a distinguished physician, lived at Clifton some years at 
the close of the last and through the first decade of this century. 
His name appears in the biographies of Davy, Coleridge, Poole, 
Southey, the Wedgwoods, and others of the period. His house 
was the gathering-place of these men, and others of mark, who 
severally became acquainted with one another under his hospi- 
table roof. Dr. Beddoes had married a sister of Maria Edgeworth : 
his friend and neighbour, Mr. King, a man of much originality of 
mind and considerable attainments, had also married into the 
same family, and in later years greatly influenced the younger 
Beddoes. 

Mrs. Beddoes appears from all accounts to have been a most 
charming woman, combining in admirable harmony the best gifts 
of heart and mind. She lived to see her son attain his majority. 

It is recorded* that Sir Humphry Davy never ceased to 
remember the “healthy, noble, kind influence” of this amiable 
lady, at the time when he was her husband’s assistant at the 
Pneumatic Institution, and when he was as yet a youth unknown 
to fame. Davy describes Dr. Beddoes as possessing great talents 
and extensive reading, much occupied with his peculiar theories, 
little enlightened by experiment, but with a wild, active, and 
poetical imagination, in strange contrast to his coldness in con- 
versation. Sir H. Davy says further that— 


“On his death-bed he wrote me a most affecting letter, regretting his 
scientific aberrations. I remember one expression: ‘Like one who has 
scattered abroad the avena fatua of knowledge, from which neither branch, 
nor blossom, nor fruit has resulted, I require the consolations of a friend.’ 
Beddoes, says Davy, had talents which would have exalted him to the 
pinnacle of philosophical eminence, if they had been applied with discre- 
tion.” 


After this slight sketch of the antecedents and surroundings of 
the young poet of the “ Villainous School,” let us turn to the man 
himself as he appears in his ‘Letters.’ ‘“ With a friend,” says 
Bacon, “a man tosseth his thoughts.” A tossing and tumbling 
out of thoughts from the affluence of his mind, aptly describes 
the spirit of these letters, written for the most part to his own 
familiar friend, the one friend who remained staunch and true to 
him when “all the blandishments of life were gone.” The first 
of the series is dated 1824, when Beddoes was in his twenty-first 


* See ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy.’ By his brother, 
John Davy. 
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yeat. He writes to Kelsall on business details connected with the 
Shelley poems ; and,then, in something like a parenthesis between 
some idle chatter about theatres, he remarks :— 


“Spenser—you do him injustice; I was and am villainously ignorant of 
him; but I have bought him in folio and intend to read him piecemeal. 
Beginning, as all rational folks do, at the end, I stumbled on ‘ Britain’s 
Ida,’ which is extremely like Keats with a mixture of the Shakespearian 
play on words.” 


To Procter —better known as Barry Cornwall—he writes :— 


“ About Shakespeare you don’t say enough. He was an incarnation of 
nature; and you might just as well attempt to remodel the seasons, and 
the laws of life and death, as to alter ‘one jot or tittle’ of his eternal 
thoughts.” 


One is tempted to add here Coleridge's remark that ‘“ Shake- 
speare gives the permanent politics of human nature.” 

The following paragraph, from a letter to Kelsall, gives the 
keynote of Beddoes’ singular character. He says he must go in 
for “the very hardest reading” for an Oxford examination, for 
which he acknowledges he is absolutely unfit, and wishing to be 


near Kelsall, begs him to procure him lodgings in his neighbour- 
hood, adding :— 


“The truth is, that being a little shy and not a little proud, perhaps, I 
have held back and never made the first step towards discovering my 
residence or existence to any of my family friends—in consequence I have 
lived in a deserted state which I could hardly bear much longer without 
sinking into that despondency on the brink of which I have sate so long. 
Your cheerful presence at times would set me up a good deal.” 


During his first visit to Italy, Beddoes writes his impressions 
of travel at some length to Procter. His description of the firefly 
reads charmingly :— 


“Their bright light,” he says, “is evanescent, and alternates with the 
darkness, as if the swift wheeling of the earth struck fire out of the black 
atmosphere; as if the winds being set upon this planetary grindstone, 
gave out such momentary sparks from their edges. Their silence is more 
striking than their flashes, . . . for their light, it is not nearly so beautiful 
and poetical as our still companion of the dew—the glow-worm with his 
drop of moonlight.” 


Beddoes mentions having seen “Savagius at Florence ”—of 
course he means Walter Savage Landor, adding, “ You have read 
his book and think something of him by this time.” In a letter 
to Kelsall, he says :— 


“The disappearance of Shelley from the world seems like the tropical 
VOL. CI. 2B 
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setting of that luminary to which his poetical genius can alone be com- 
pared with reference to the companions of his day, to have been followed 
by instant darkness and owl-season ! ” 


At the close of 1824, Beddoes writes to Kelsall from Clifton, 
where, as he says, he has “ ensconced, himself in the hospitality of 
his demi-uncle.” King he describes as 


“ A man worthy of no slight mention. ... Born in the town of Berne, bred 
in Germany, a fugitive from his relations and theology, he left behind 
bim a fair Swiss fortune in hand, and church dignity had he but stepped 
in the shoes of Jack Calvin, and submitted quietly his shoulders and belief 
to the Geneva gown. This not being his will, he shipped himself for 
England,. . . took to surgery, and came to Bristol in the democratic dawn 
of Southey, Coleridge, etc. To the former he was closely attached, corre- 
sponded and hexameterized with him—made acquaintance with Davy, the 
opium-eater, my father, and all that was then—and might, had not a fatal 
democratic boldness and ecclesiastical antipathy barred his ascent, have 


been one of the most opulent and celebrated, as he is confessedly one of 
the best living surgeons.” 


King’s enthusiasm for the science and literature of Germany no 
doubt influenced his nephew in his new resolve to go thither to 
complete his studies. Beddoes found the free and easy kind of 
life at the German University, and their methods of study, so 
much to his taste, that he practically cut his moorings from the 
old country, returning to England only for brief visits that gave 
little satisfaction either to himself or his friends. All his 
political and literary sympathies became centred in Germany, 
while the language became as ready a vehicle of thought as his 
native tongue. It is a remarkable coincidence that Beddoes and 
Coleridge were similarly affected by German habits of thought; 
the poetic faculty so conspicuous in each of these men declined 
under the influence of German metaphysics, in fact ceased hence- 
forth to exhibit any creative power, though of subtilty of 
criticism there was no lack. Coleridge, as we know, hardly wrote 
any poetry after his return from Germany; and Beddoes did 
nothing more than polish up his preconceived tragedy of ‘ Death’s 
Jest-book,’ which was practically done during the first year of his 
residence at Gottingen, though retouched spasmodically in later 
years. 

In a letter dated 1825, Beddoes tells Kelsall that if he would 
understand “the solider literature, history, and criticism,” he 
must perfect himself in German. But for all this, his own 
literary acumen at times is at fault, notably when he says :— 


“ A nearer acquaintance with Githe has inclined me to rate him much 
lower than I had anticipated; out of his works, which would fill pretty 
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fatly some thirty volumes . . . three at most contain what is really good. 
As a poet is he inferior to his late lordship (Byron), and in the novel line 
somewhere about Mackenzie. The hasty Germans have betrayed their 
literature and delivered it to the enemy by exalting him to the supreme 
godship thereof—but ere his bones are cool probably they will pull down 
his statue from its high pinnacle.... I am preparing for deep and 
thorough medical studies, for I find literary wishes fading pretty fast.” 
. .. “I will frankly confess to you that I have lost much if not all of my 
ambition to become poetically distinguished: and I do not think with 
Wordsworth that a man may dedicate himself entirely or even in great 
part to the cultivation of that part of literature, unless he possesses far 
greater powers of imagination and than even W. himself, and (I need not 
add) ergo, than I do. . . . I cannot help thinking (at the same time) that 
the study of anatomy, physiology, psychology, and anthropology .. . is 
that which is most likely to assist one in producing correct and masterly 
delineations of the passions: great light would be thrown on Shakespeare 
by the commentaries of a person so educated. The studies then of the 
dramatist and physician are closely, almost inseparably allied; the appli- 
cation alone is different.” . 


Writing under the same date as the above—1825—Beddoes;thus 
describes the university of Gottingen :— 


“From a general external knowledge of the body of the students,'I can 
decidedly say of those here, at least that they have been causelessly and 
disgracefully ridiculed in our ignorant and flippant travels and periodicals. 
There is an appetite for learning, a spirit of diligence, and withal a good- 
natured fellow-feeling wholly unparalleled in our old apoplectic and 
paralytic Almz Matres. . . . I never was better employed, never sofhappy, 
never so well self-satisfied. I hope to remain here three years at least, I 
shall then probably visit Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, some of the Italian 
curiosities, and finally Paris, for I intend to devote eight or ten years to 
these studies. .. . I feel myself in a measure alone in the world and 
likely to remain so, for from the experiments I have made I fear I am a 
non-conductor of friendship, a not-very-likeable person, so that I must 
make sure of my own respect and occupy that part of the brain which 
should be employed in imaginative attachments in the pursuit of im- 
material and unchanging good.” 


Turning to the poetic side of this man’s nature, we find;he could 
write the following exquisite love-song :— 


“How many times do I love thee, dear? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall’n year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 


How many times dv I love again? 
Tell me how muny beads there are 
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In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 
Unravel’d from the tumbling main, 
And threading the eye of a yellow star: 
So many times do I love again.” 


And on the side of poetry versus philosophy, he writes thus of 
Love :— 

“O that sweet influence of thoughts and looks! 
That change of being, which to one who lives, 
Is nothing less divine than divine life 
To the unmade! Love? DolI love? I walk 
Within the brilliance of another’s thought, 
As in a glory.” 


And then in a moment of passionate grief, he says :— 


“Let me forget to love, 
And take a heart of venom: let me make 
A stair-case of the frighten’d breasts of men, 
And climb into a lonely happiness!” 


My friendship with Zoé King began at Ambleside in 1850, at 
the house of Dr. Davy, and she was the first to interest me in 
Beddoes. 

The tragedy of ‘Death’s Jest-book,’ to which he would 
never put the final touch while he lived, had just been brought 
out in memoriam by the faithful Kelsall. Zoé, eager to find 
readers, lent me the volume, with many expressions of admiration 
for the genius of her “ poor cousin,” who might have said as Keats 
on his death-bed said to Severn, “I bequeath to you all the joy 
and prosperity I have never known.” It had been observed by 
those who knew both, that there was a striking personal likeness 
between Keats and Beddoes. 

After reading the treasured volume that Zoé had lent me, 1 
made several extracts in an old note-book, which is now before me, 
and as the touch of a vanished hand turns the leaves, I read again 
the well-remembered lines, flowers plucked here and there, which 
I now transcribe :— 

“No mourning weeds will I betake me to; 
But keep my thoughts of him that is no more, 
As secret as great Nature keeps his soul 
From all the world ; and consecrate my being 
To that divinest hope, which none can know of 
Who have not laid their dearest in the grave.” 

“Every thing 

That lives around us, with its pious silence 
Gives me delight.” 


“Come then a song; a winding gentle song 
To lead me into sleep. Let it be low 
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As Zephyr, telling secrets to his rose, 

For I would hear the murmuring of my thoughts 
. .. With my mind [ listen, 

And when the leaves of sound are shed upon it, 
If there’s no seed, remembrance grows not there; 
So life, so death; a song, and then a dream!” 


The following weird lines describing an unhallowed banquet 
are characteristic of the warp of Beddoes’ mind towards the 
gloomy mysticism which is the fellow-fiend of solitude, when 
solitude is self-centred :— 


“Twas dull; all men spoke slow and emptily. 
Strange things were said by accident. Their tongues 
Utter’d wrong words: one fellow drank my death, 
Meaning my health ... And, as they spoke together, 
Voices were heard, most loud, which no man own’d. 
There were more shadows too than there were men; 
And all the air, more dark and thick than night, 
Was heavy, as ’twere made of something more 
Than living breaths.” 


Judging from the ‘ Letters’ there was no intellectual sympathy 
felt by Beddoes towards Coleridge. In reference to the sojourn 
of the Jatter at Gottingen, twenty-eight years before, he says :— 


*Benecke, who taught Coleridge German here, says that he has a very 
superficial knowledge of it. From what I know of Kant, i.ec., his anthro- 
pology—a very sensible acute man-of-the-world-book—I suspect C. has 
never read him, at all events he has given the English a totally absurd 
opinion of him. ... You are very welcome to Schiller to enrich your 
upper shelves. I shall not read him ever again. Ask me about poets? 
Talk of anatomists and I’ll tell you something. I have left off reading 
Parnassian foolery? I can beara satire still tho’ and write one, as jest-book 
shall show.” 


Beddoes describes Blumenbach as one of his best friends among 
the professors ; he also had known Coleridge in his Géttingen 
days, but little mention is made in these letters of the man who, 
in 1799, was, we are assured, “the noticeable Englander,” there 
being several of our countrymen then studying at the same 
German university. 

In one of his lighter moods, Beddoes writes to his constant 
friend Kelsall :-— 


“TI wish you would come and see me: not only because it would save me 
the chagrin of dosing you (the shop!) with superfluous solutions of non- 
sense in ink : but that you might look over my unhappy devil of a tragedy, 
which is done and done for. . . . I gave you (or did I not?) a caricature 
of three professors last letter, and now you shall have a little more 
Goettingen scandal. Tobias Mayer is professor of nat. philosophy, a 
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little fellow in top-boots, with a toothless earthquake of a mouth and a 
frosty grey coat—he never can find words—repeats his alsos, etc., and by 
endeavouring to make up for want of eloquence by violent action, he 
literally swims through his subject. His dad was a good astronomer and 
published a famous map of the moon. ... He came to the subject and said: 
‘ Tobias—To-bi-as Mayer—who was—a-mong others was my father.’” 


In a letter to Procter, Beddoes writes of Richter, in a manner 
that would have stirred the wrath of Carlyle :— 


“Jean Paul is lately dead, and a new edition of his voluminous writings 
is proceeding from the press. I have read little of his, and that little has 
pleased me less. In his happier moods he resembles Elia, but in general 
he is little better than a pedantical punster. . . . If literature has fallen 
into bad hands in England, it is little worse off than in Germany, for 
living and active are few writers above a secondary rank. . . . You people 
‘in England have a pretty false notion of the German character, and flatter 
yourselves with your peculiar and invincible insular self-complacency that 
you know all about it; for national vanity I believe after all you are 
unequalled. The Frenchman rests his boast on the military glories of la 
grande nation; the German smokes a contemptuous pipe over the philo- 
sophical works of his neighbours; but the Englishman will monopolise all 
honourable feeling, all gentle breeding, all domestic virtue, and indeed 
has ever been the best puritan. . . . No Austrian is allowed to study here 
—Gottingen is so famous for liberality. I intend to study Arabic and 
Anglo-Saxon soon.” 


It would be difficult to find any published letters more full of 
the unreserved outpourings of the writer’s mind than are these 
from Beddoes to his one intimate friend. Scientific and literary 
criticism, and his own ratiocinations, rather than the circum- 
stances of life, are the subject-matter of these remarkable letters. 
He says :— 


“Shakspeare, Dante, Milton, all who have come next to the human 
heart, had found no object in life to satiate the restless yearnings of their 
hearts and appease at the same time the fastidious cravings of their 
imaginations. Dissatisfaction is the lot of the poet. . . . It is good that 
we should see from these involuntary overflows of the soul what it is that 
moves within us: such is the manna of the tree of life... . I am now 
already so thoroughly penetrated with the conviction of the absurdity and 
unsatisfactory nature of human life that I search with avidity for every 
shadow of a proof or probability of an after-existence both in the material 
and immaterial nature of man. . . . It is difficult to scrape together hints 
for a doctrine of immortality.—Man appears to have found out this secret 
for himself, and it is certainly the best part of all religion and philosophy, 
the only truth worth demonstrating : an anxious question full of hope and 
fear and promise for which Nature appears to have appointed one solution 
—Death.” 


In the year 1832 Beddoes went to reside at Zurich, where he 
spent what were probably the six happiest years of his life. He 
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took with him from Géttingen a considerable reputation as a 
physiologist, for Blumenbach in a testimonial calls him the best 
pupil he ever had. During his first ten months in Switzerland, 
Beddoes seems to have given himself up to the “ tranquil restora- 


tion” to be found in the beauteous forms of Nature. He 
writes :— 


“These summer excursions among the valleys, the glaciers and the 
mighty eminences of this magnificent country are to me the most delight- 
ful of all relaxations.” 


Now one hopes this troubled soul, as Wordsworth says, may 
receive the gift of— 


“That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened.” 


But, alas! there is a mocking spirit in Beddoes; he will not 
take himself seriously. He writes to Kelsall :— 


“T narrowly escaped becoming professor of comparative anatomy in the 
University of Zurich. ... Now being independent . . . sometimes I dissect 
a beetle, sometimes an oyster, and very often trudge about the hills and the 
lakes with a tin box on my back, and ‘ peep and botanize’ in defiance of 
W. W. Sometimes I peep half a day through a microscope. Sometimes 
I read Italian, or what not, and not seldom drink T and smoke like an 
Astna. . . and so I weave my Penelopean web and rip it up again; and so 
I roll my impudent Sisyphean stone; and sol eat my beefsteak, drink 
wy coffee, and wear my coats out at elbow, and pay my bills (when I can), 
as busy an humble bee, as any who doth nothing.” 


With a genius for all things, for all things unfit, is the refrain 
which most naturally occurs on reading these confessions—the 
dirge of a gifted soul! 

In this same letter, which is dated 1837, Beddoes complains 
that Procter did not return his call when he (Beddoes) was last in 
London. He says:— 


“T will some day or other show you his letter to me (1829) about the 
wretched fool’s tragedy ” (‘Death’s Jest-book’) “ which is as candid, as good- 
natured, and well-wishing as man ever wrote. I should be extremely 
sorry not to enjoy his acquaintance after my return to your island; but 
being a great wretch, a horrid radical, and a person entirely unfitted for 
good society, I never wonder at my acquaintance disowning (or) cutting 
me, as the Arabs and the English say. Don’t care a zephyr as long as 
cash, good spirits, and foolery in brain —Capital was my first adventure in 
1835 at Dover. London coffee-house, old gentleman in coffee-room. 
Waiter, says I,I wish to smoke a cigar; have you a smoking-room? 
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W. No occasion, sir, you can smokehere. J. (to O. G.) Perhaps it may be 
disagreeable to you, sir, in which case—— O.G. By no means. I’m 
myself a smoker (laying aside specs, and looking like Cosmogony Jenkins). 
I. I have good cigars; will you d. m. t. f. to accept of one? O. G. Very 
kind, J. Come from Calais? O.G. Boulogne. Go to Bristol. JI. Anche 
io sono Bristoliano. O.G. Know King? J. Wife my aunt. 0. G. Are 
you? J. Son of well-known physician at Clifton. O. G. Not of Dr. B.? 
I. Same unworthily. 0. G. That’s curious, your brother married my 
niece* a fortnight ago. J. Happy man! Hear of it now for y° first time. 
Tories will never be my heirs. O. G. O! G (reassumes specs and exit). 
I. 1! (exeo). Good joke at Canterbury. I visit an old schoolfellow who 
has become high church, tory, and not being quite up to German, an 
admirer of F. Schlegel . . . as we parted he wished me good-night and 
requested me never to visit him again if I should chance to pass through 
Canterbury.” 


Beddoes must have excelled in the art of running a tilt against 
the opinions and feelings of the world at large ; and one must say 
that while he complained loudly of the want of toleration «f 
society, his own aggressive intolerance went far to justify the 
ostracism that befell him personally. On the Continent, Beddoes 
was even less fortunate than in England, for being frequently 
mixed up in political intrigues, he was more than once forced to 
quit his place of sojourn. 

He had found himself in 1832 obliged to fly from Wiirzburg, 
where he had just taken his degree as Doctor of Medicine. He 
describes himself as “banished by that ingenious jackanapes of 
Bavaria.” This was King Ludwig, called by the first Napoleon, 
“un fou rempli d esprit,” and who a few years later was to lose his 
crown by the grace of Lola Montes and to his own disgrace. In 
1840 a political catastrophe drove Beddoes from Zurich; and 
during his subsequent wanderings he amused himself, he says, by 
writing now and then “a German lyric or epigram, right scur- 
rilous, many of which have appeared in the Swiss and German 
papers.” 

Beddoes’ estrangement from the Procters had been more 
imaginary than real, for during his last visit to England in 1847 
he was very kindly welcomed by them. Not long before Mrs. 
Procter’s death, that lady gave Mr. Gosse a graphic account of his 
manners and appearance.t “His eccentricities were so marked 
that they almost gave the impression of insanity, but closer 
observation showed them to be merely the result of a peculiar 
fancy, entirely unaccustomed to restraint, and of the occasional 
rebound of spirits after a period of depression.” Mrs. Procter 


* Daughter of the Rev. John Eagles, author of ‘ The Sketcher,’ ete. 
t See Introduction to ‘The Poetical Works of Beddoes.’ Edited by 
Edmund Gosse. 
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went on to describe nim as one of those impossible persons who 
will come when uninvited, but never when asked or expected. 
On one occasion Beddoes was to dine with the Procters, and 
proceed afterwards to Drury Lane. He did not make his 
appearance at their house, but when they approached the theatre 
they found their missing guest in the hands of the police, who 
had arrested him for making a bravado that he would set Drury 
Lane on fire by burning a five-pound note! The fact was, Beddoes 
had been dining alone—and not wisely. 

During his last sojourn in England, he writes to Kelsall 
offering to pay him a visit, adding :— 


“Tt will give me great pleasure to confer with you, but pray expect no 
addition to your experience from the scenes of my existence ; nothing can 
be more monotonous, dull and obscure: the needy knife-grinder’s 
adventures would have been Oriental marvels and pantomimic mysteries 
iu comparison.” 


Returning aimlessly to Germany in 1847, Beddoes resided for 
several months at Frankfort in complete seclusion, his ready foot- 
steps treading the fatal road that leads to Avernus. In the autumn 
of 1848, when politics and the clarion of revolution might have 
roused him to action, he drifted without purpose to Bale. 
From the town hospital of that place, he writes “to a relative,” 
informing her (I believe his sister) that an accident had befallen 
him which necessitated the amputation of one of his legs. We 
now know that he had attempted suicide. Beddoes writing with 
an assumption of cheerfulness says he is better, and that he “ hopes 
before long to dot and go one.” 

In a second letter he writes :— 


“My Dear A——.—Do not think me incapable of appreciating your 
offer of visiting me here, if I resolve not to avail myself of it. In the first 
place I object to the journey, which is free neither from difficulty nor 
danger in the present state of Germany, at this time of the year; and 
secondly, you must remember that I am in a hospital (a very pleasant 
one, with a large garden into which my window looks), that strange 
visitors are only admitted during the day, and you know how short that 
is; besides I do not wish to remain here a very long time: and when you 
arrived I might very likely be preparing to leave. I therefore beg you to 
allow me to decline your proposal without suspecting me of being un- 
grateful. I am going on well, sit up during the day, and just beginring 
to learn to walk.” 


He writes little of a personal nature, but enlarges as usual on 
literary topics. He says, “ Dreary and dull is dear Mr. Schopen- 
hauer, and Steffens tells as little truth as possible in his erlebtend.” 
He is doubtful about the merits of Ranke; praises the Germans 
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for the superiority of their poetical translations; recommends 
Auerbach and Ernest Wagner as novelists, adding: “I do not 


know why people are always a-reading new books; like new 
bread it is not always the most digestible stuff.” 
In conclusion, Beddoes writes :— 


“Who are now living at Edgeworth’s town? ... A new collection of 
letters from Géthe to a Frau v. Stein has just issued; they were written 
during the last century, and appear to be interesting. ... An acquaintance 
of mine has taken the trouble to translate Uhland’s Poems. . . . It was a 
difficult and no doubt tedious task, for Uhland’s poetry is nothing but 
language well coloured, phraseology drearily deserted by ideas.—Yours 
truly, T. L. B. Iam getting on very well.” 


This letter was written November 10th, 1848. On January 
26th, 1849, all was over! Mad from life’s history, Beddoes of 
set purpose sought the heirship of death—“‘ unnamed immor- 
tality,” as he calls the solution of the mystery. His last letter, 
written in pencil, was found pinned on his bosom, as he lay 
insensible after taking poison. It is as follows :— 


“My dear Philips—I am food for what I am good for—worms. I have 
made a will which I desire to be respected, and add the donation of £20 
to Dr. Ecklin, my physician. W. Beddoes must have a case (50 bottles) of 
Champagne Moet, 1847 growth, to drink my death in. Thanks for all 
kindness. Borrow the £200. You are a good and noble man, and your 
children must look sharp to be like you . . . Yours—if my own—ever— 
T.L. B. Love to Anna, Henry, the Beddoes of. Longvill and Zoe, and 
Emmeline King—also to Kelsall, whom I beg to look at my MSS. and 
print or not as he thinks fit. I ought to have been among other things a 
good poet... .” 


Here ends this homily ! 





Oxford versus Cambridge. 


Every year, during the last days of Lent, our newspapers contain 
a paragraph with a heading not unlike the title of this paper, 
recording the daily progress made by the University “ eights,” in 
preparation for the time-honoured struggle for the supremacy of 
the Thames. 

To “the Man in the Street” this paragraph is of such im- 
portance as to share, for the time being, the interest usually 
monopolised by that headed “The Turf,” which appears all the 
year round. Such an one, whose knowledge of the Universities 
is confined to the information given in newspaper paragraphs 
about boat-races, tennis-tournaments, football-matches, and so 
forth, may be excused if the words “ Oxford” and “ Cambridge” 
convey to his mind no more meaning than that of places existing 
for the abnormal development of the muscular powers of young 
men who can afford time and money to undergo the necessary 
training. 

There are others, however, though comparatively few in 
number, for whom the words are associated with far different 
things :—with two venerable “temples of industrious peace ” ; 
with green quadrangles, sylvan meadows, and cloistered halls ; 
with a long procession of illustrious men, whose early years were 
passed amidst these surroundings, and whose after-careers shed a 
ray of glory on their Alma Mater: and if these few were left to 
adjudge the title to pre-eminence, it would be by a comparison of 
such men, “the depositories of national genius and interpreters 
of national thought,” men whose names are, in the quaint words 
of the poet,— ; 


“On Fame s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed.” 


It is the aim of the present paper to furnish the material for 
such a comparison by bringing these names together, under the 
respective heads of “Oxford” and “Cambridge,” and, for con- 
venience of comparison, they will be ranged in five divisions :— 
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(1) Poets, (2) Divines, (8) Men of Letters, (4) Philosophers and 
Men of Science, (5) Statesmen. Those eminent in more than 
one capacity will be found classed under that title on which 
their fame chiefly rests. Thus Landor (Oxford) is both poet 
and prose-writer, but it is as the author of the ‘Imaginary 
Conversations’ that he is best known to posterity, and his name, 
therefore, appears under the head of “ Men of Letters.” 

Commencing, then, with the poets, it may be well to premise, 
in case the title of some so classed is disputed, that it has been 
found necessary to make the lists as comprehensive as possible, as 
the task of selection is apt to be an invidious one in these days of 
the “new criticism,” when the poor British Philistine is in a 
perpetual state of bewilderment as to what is poetry and what is 
not; when his familiar idols in the temple of the Muses are 
treated with as little respect as Gideon showed to the idols in the 
temple of Baal; and when others, of strange appearance, are 
being set up in the place of those pulled down. 

With this preface we submit the muster-roll of 


POETS. 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 


Edward Dyer . . . 1550-1607 | *John Skelton . . . 1460-1529 
Sir W. Raleigh. . . 1552-1618 | Sir Thos. Wyatt . . 1503-1542 
Sir P.Sidney . . . 1554-1586 | Geo. Gascoigne. . . 1536-1577 
Jobn Lyly . . . . 1554-1606 | “Spenser. . . + 1552-1598 
Fulke Greville . . . 1554-1628 | Henry Constable . . 1555-1615 
Thos. Lodge. . . . 1556-1625 | Robt.Greene . . . 1560-1592 
Thos. Watson . . . 1557-1592 | Marlowe. . . . . 1564-1593 
Geo. Peele . . . . 1558-1592 | *BenJonson . . . 1573-1637 
*Saml. Daniel . . . 1562-1619 | John Marston . . . 1575-1633 
Sir Hy. Wotton. . . 1568-1639 | John Fletcher . . . 1579-1625 
Massinger . . . . 1583-1638 | Herrick . . . . . 1591-1674 

Beaumont . . . . 1585-1613 | Geo. Herbert . . . 1593-1633 
Wm. Browne . . . 1588-1643 | Edmund Waller . . 1605-1687 
George Wither. . . 1588-1667 | Sir John oe . « 1608-1642 
Thos. Carew. . . . 1589-1639 | Milton . . . . 1608-1674 
Jas.Shirley. . . . 1594-1666 | Cowley . . . . . 1618-1667 
*Sir Wm. Davenant . 1605-1688 | Marvell . . . . . 1621-1673 
Richd. Lovelace . . 1618-1658 | *Dryden. . . . . 1631-1701 
Henry Vaughan . . 1621-1695 | Prior. . . « 1664-1721 
Edwd. Young . . . 1684-1765 | Ambrose Philips . . 1671-1749 
Wm. Shenstone. . . 1714-1763 | *Wm. Whitehead . . 1715-1785 
Wm. Collins. . . . 1721-1759 | Gray. . . . . 1716-1771 
*Thos. Warton. . . 1728-1790 | *Wor dsworth . « «+ 1770-1850 
W. Lisle Bowles . . 1762-1850 | Coleridge. . . . . 1772-1834 





* Poet Laureate. 
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POETS (continued). 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 

*Southey . . . . 1774-1843 | Byron . . . . . 1788-1824 
Shelley . . . . . 1792-1822 | Praed . .. . . 1802-1839 
Thos. L. Beddoes . . 1803-1849 | Lord Houghton . . 1809-1885 
Arthur Hugh Clough . 1819-1861 | “Tennyson . . . . 1809-1892 
Matthew Arnold . . 1822-1888 | 

Lewis Morris . . . 1833- 

Wm. Morris. . . . 1834 

Swinburne . . . . 1837- 


Thos. Sackville (1536-1608), George Chapman* (1557-1634), and John 
Donne (1573-1631), studied at both Universities. 


If quantity and not quality were the test of merit, Oxford 
would here be entitled to the first place. But a handful of fine 
gold is better than a bushel of silver, even with a few grains of 
gold intermixed. And in this respect Cambridge ranks far above 
her rival ; for of poets who, according to the modern canon, are 
entitled to a first place, Oxford possesses only Shelley (who was 
expelled for heresy), Matthew Arnold, Mr. William Morris, and 
Mr. Swinburne ; whilst Cambridge can boast of Milton, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Tennyson, not to mention 
Ben Jonson (who was but a few weeks at the University), Marlowe, 
and Herrick. 

If the chief glory of England is her literature, poetry is the 
chief glory of that literature; and as the two Universities may 
fairly be called the cradles of English poetry, they are entitled to 
a large share of the national glory. The poets whose names are 
missing from the muster-rolls are but few. But amongst these 
is the greatest name of all; for, little as we know of Shakespeare’s 
life, it is certain that no portion of it was spent at a University. 
The certainty is not so great in the case of Chaucer (1340-1400), 
the father of English poetry, for there are references to both 
Universities in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Thus, the circumstances 
that the Clerk—the original of whose portrait is thought to have 
been Chaucer himself—is an Oxonian, and that a picture of a poor 
Oxford Scholar in lodgings occurs in the tale of the Miller, are 
accepted by some authorities as evidence that Chaucer studied at 
Oxford. But by others the evidence on behalf of Cambridge is 
held to be equally strong ; for the tale of the Reeve has reference 
to the adventures of two undergraduates of the “Solar Hall, 
Cantebrigge,” who took a walk out Trumpington way. If such 


* Poet Laureate. 
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evidence were admitted it would go to prove that Chaucer studied 
at both Universities, but in the absence of direct evidence, the 
wisest course is to admit the claim of neither. Yet one cannot 
help wishing that it had been possible to place his name at the 
head of the Cambridge poets; to begin with Chaucer and end with 
Tennyson ; to.have the golden thread of poetry running through 
our history in unbroken continuity for a period of six hundred years. 

Of other non-University poets there are Gay (1688-1732), who 
was an apprentice to a silk mercer; Pope (1688-1744), who left 
school at the age of twelve; Cowper (1731-1800), who was a 
Westminster scholar and subsequently fellow-clerk with Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow in a solicitor’s office ; Chatterton (1752-1770), 
“the marvellous boy ... who perished inthis pride”; Keats 
(1795-1821), the son of an ostler at a livery-stable, who left 
school at fifteen to study surgery, and rose to be a “dresser” 
at Guy’s Hospital before he abandoned anatomy for poetry at 
the age of twenty-two; Crabbe (1754-1832), who likewise 
practised surgery and abandoned it for poetry at the age of 
twenty-five, when he set out for London “ with a box of clothes, 
a case of surgical instruments, a bundle of manuscript, and three 
pounds in money” (borrowed from a friend), as the stock-in-trade 
of his new profession; Burns (1759-1796), who followed the 
plough; Rogers (1763-1855), who was brought up as a banker, 
and stuck to his profession all his life; Hood} (1798-1845), who 
commenced life as a clerk in a commercial office; Browning 
(1812-1889), who attended a private school until fourteen, and 
then studied at home under his father’s direction; and last, 
Rossetti (1828-1882), painter and poet, who was educated chiefly 
at King’s College School, London. 

Goldsmith (1728-1774) and Moore (1779-1852) studied at 
Dublin University ; Campbell (1777-1844) at Glasgow University ; 
Thomson (1700-1748) at Edinburgh University; and Akenside 
(1721-1770), who was a physician, at Leyden. 

Turning to the next division of our subject—the Divines—it is 
necessary to remark, first, that the task of selection, invidious 
though it be, is here rendered compulsory by considerations of 
space arising out of over-abundance of material, due to the fact 
that the taking of a degree at Oxford or Cambridge was, and to a 
great extent still is, the indispensable preliminary to taking holy 
orders; and secondly, that this selection has been made by a 
layman, who, in giving the preference to men whose characters 
are of the kind most likely to impress the lay mind, has very 
possibly excluded others who are the objects of peculiar venera- 
tion to theologians. 
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DIVINES. 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 


John Wicklif . . . 1324-1384 | Bishop Gardiner . . 1483-1555 
Richard Hooker . . 1554-1600 | Bp. Miles Coverdale . 1487-1568 
Archbp. Laud . . . 1573-1644 | Archbp. Cranmer . . 1489-1556 
Chillingworth . . . 1602-1644 | Bishop Latimer. . . 1490-1555 
Robert South . . . 1633-1716 | Bishop Ridley . . . 1500-1555 
Bishop Ken. . . . 1637-1711 | Archbp. Parker. . . 1504-1575 
Bishop Butler . . . 1692-1752 | Archbp.Grindal . . 1519-1583 
John Wesley . . . 1703-1791 | Archbp. Whitgift . . 1530-1604 
Bishop Heber . . . 1783-1826 | Archbp. Bancroft . . 1544-1610 
Archbp. Whately . . 1787-1863 | Thomas Fuller . . . 1608-1661 
John Keble. . . . 1792-1866 | Bp. Jeremy Taylor . 1613-1667 
Dr. Arnold . . . . 1795-1842 | Archbp.Sancroft . . 1616-1693 
Dr. Pusey . . . . 1800-1882 | Cudworth . . . . 1617-1688 
Cardinal Newman . . 1801-1890 | Isaac Barrow . . . 1630-1677 
Bishop Wilberforce . 1805-1873 | Archbp. Tillotson . . 1630-1694 
Cardinal Manning. . 1808-1892 | Bp. Stillingfleet. . . 1635-1699 
Archbishop Tait . . 1811-1882 | Wm.Paley . . . . 1743-1805 
Dean Stanley . . . 1815-1881 | Bishop Thirlwall . . 1797-1875 
Dean Church . . . 1815-1891 | F.D. Maurice . . . 1805-1872 
F. W. Robertson . . 1816-1853 | Archbp. Trench. . . 1807-1886 
Archbishop Thomson . 1819-1890 | Bishop Colenso. . . 1814-1883 
Canon Liddon . . . 1830-1890 | Charles Kingsley . . 1819-1875 

| Bishop Lightfoot . . 1828-1889 





William Tyndale (1434-1536) studied at both Universities ; 
Jeremy Taylor, after taking his degrees at Cambridge, went, on 
Laud’s advice, to Oxford, where the Archbishop obtained for him 
a fellowship of All Souls’. Frederick Denison Maurice was 
refused his degree at Cambridge, owing to his scruples as to sub- 
scription, but four years later graduated as M.A. at Oxford. 

Our estimate of any great ecclesiastic is so apt to be coloured by 
our theological prepossessions, that to make a fair comparison and 
one likely to be generally accepted is in the present case 
impossible. But those who look upon place or preferment as the 
test of merit, will be inclined to award the palm to Cambridge, 
which can boast of eight Archbishops and nine Bishops, as against 
four of either title in the case of Oxford, which, however, is 
entitled to the credit of possessing two Cardinals. Those who 
think that the test should be supplied by the great preachers, 
must decide between South, John Wesley, Newman, Stanley, 
Robertson, and Liddon; and Latimer, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, 
Maurice, and Kingsley (who has other claims to remembrance). 
Others may be of opinion that statesmanship, ability shown in the 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, constitutes a fairer test: and here 
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Oxford can show Laud, Wilberforce, Manning, and Tait; and 
Cambridge, Gardiner, Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, 
Bancroft and Sancroft. Others, yet again, may decide that the 
comparison is best made by means of the scholars—men great in 
controversy and Biblical exegesis, or who have made a name in 
secular literature. Of such, Oxford has Wicklif, the first translator 
of the Bible; “judicious” Hooker, whose ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ 
has other claims to remembrance than literary excellence ; 
Chillingworth, famous as a controversialist ; Ken and Heber, the 
respective authors of some of the best-known hymns in the 
language ; Butler, the author of the ‘ Analogy’; Whately, known 
best by his books on Logic and Rhetoric; Keble, the author of 
the ‘Christian Year’; Arnold “of Rugby”; Dr. Pusey, Cardinal 
Newman, and Dean Church. Cambridge, on its side, can claim 
Coverdale, like Wicklif, a translator of the Bible; Fuller, 
remembered for his ‘History of the Worthies of England’; 
Cudworth, a man of profound learning, and author of the 
‘Intellectual System of the Universe’; Isaac Barrow, a great 
divine and still greater scholar, who, as professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, had Isaac Newton for a pupil; Stillingfleet, a keen 
controversialist and the author of many polemical treatises ; 
Paley, who wrote the ‘ Evidences of Christianity’; Thirlwall, the 
historian of Greece ; Trench, famous for his philological studies; 
Colenso, whose ‘ Critical Commentary on the Pentateuch’ raised 
so great a storm in the religious world a generation ago; and 
Lightfoot, the greatest authority on biblical exegesis of our 
time. 

The Men of Letters do not present the same difficulty of treat- 
ment as the Divines, for in their case the verdict of Time—the 
great maker and destroyer of reputations—is generally regarded 
as just and final. 

For convenience of comparison, we have sub-divided the names 
into five classes :— 


MEN OF LETTERS. 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 


Steele . . . . . 1671-1729 | Roger Ascham. . . 1515-1568 
Addison. . . . . 1672-1719 | Bentley . . . . . 1662-1742 
Johnson. . . «. « 1709-1784 

Landor . . . . . 1775-1864 | 

De Quincey. . . . 1785-1859 | 

Ruskin .... . 1819 


Here the advantage lies decidedly with Oxford. 
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HISTORIANS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 








Clarendon . . . . 1609-1674 | Macaulay . . . . 1800-1859 
Gibbon . . . . . 1737-1794 | Kinglake. . . . . 1802-1891 
Hallam . . . . . 1771-1859 | Merivale. . . . . 1808-1894 
Milman . .. . . 1791-1868 

Freeman. .. . . 1823-1892 

J.R.Green. . . . 1837-1883 

Mr. Froude... . 1818 

Bishop Stubbs . . . 1825- 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner. 1829- 







Here, also, Oxford has the advantage, for if Cambridge can 
boast of Macaulay, Oxford possesses a rival and something more 
in Gibbon. 

Henry Thomas Buckle (1823-1862), author of the ‘ History of 
Civilization,’ received the rudiments of education at a school in 
Kentish Town ; beyond this, his immense store of knowledge was 
self-acquired. George Grote (1794-1871), whose ‘ History of 
Greece’ superseded all others, was at Charterhouse until sixteen, 
and then became a clerk in his father’s banking-house. Mr. 
Lecky (1838) is a graduate of Dublin University. 


NOVELISTS. 


OXFORD. 





CAMBRIDGE. 





Charles Reade . 1814-1884 | Sterne . . . . . 1713-1763 

Mr. Blackmore. . . 1825- Lytton . . . Sw SC«e:SC«d 808-1878 
Lever. . . . . . 1806-1872 
Thackeray . . . . 1811-1863 
Mr. Jas. Payn . . . 1826- 





Mr. Walter Besant. 1838- 






Neither University is strong in Fiction, but Cambridge possesses 
two names of the first rank: Sterne and Thackeray. 

The majority of our great novelists graduated in the rougher 
school of the world, and probably acquired there a better equipment 
for their work than any University could give them. Defoe 
(1661-1731) received the rudiments of education at an academy 
at Newington Green, and was successively rebel, merchant, 
manufacturer, satirist in verse, bankrupt, political secretary, 
pamphleteer and journalist, before he wrote, at the age of sixty, 
the immortal ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Fielding (1707-1754) was at 


Eton until eighteen, then travelled for a short time, and began 
VoL, OL 20 
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his literary career as a writer for the stage, living a Bohemian 
sort of life; and was magistrate at Bow Street, and a terror to 
evil-doers, when he wrote ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Amelia.’ Richard- 
son (1689-1761) was the son of a joiner, whose means were 
inadequate to carry out his intention of educating his son for the 
Church, who forthwith became a printer, and died one. Smollett 
(1721-1771) came of a good Scotch family, and of course received 
a sound education; went up to London at eighteen, with a tragedy 
in his pocket, which was to bring him fame and fortune, but his 
hopes being blighted, became surgeon’s mate on board a man- 
of-war during the Carthagena expedition in 1741; a post 
abandoned in disgust on his return, but one, nevertheless, which 
proved of inestimable service to him in his new career as author, 
in providing material for those inimitable sketches of naval life 
and character with which his novels abound. Scott (1771-1832) 
was brought up to the law, and during the long vacations went on 
those expeditions to Liddesdale and elsewhere, which, together 
with his legal experiences, were to be turned to account for the 
delight of thousands in the years to come. Dickens (1812-1870) 
was sent to a school at Chatham, kept by a Baptist minister, 
until the age of ten, when began that vagrant existence of which 
no reader of ‘David Copperfield’ needs to be told, and during 
which, to use Dickens’s own words, “ but for the mercy of God, he 
might easily have become, for any care that was taken of him, a 
little robber, or a little vagabond.” 

It will be observed that the Universities do not enjoy the same 
monopoly in prose as in poetry. We have just enumerated some 
half-dozen prose writers to whom they can lay no claim, and to 
these may be added some of our greatest masters of style. 
Bunyan (1628-1668), who cannot be said to have received any 
education at all worthy of the name; Swift (1667-1745), who was 
educated at Kilkenny School, then known as the “Eton of 
Ireland,” where he had Richard Congreve for fellow-pupil; and 
who passed from thence to Trinity College, Dublin, where he was 
plucked for his degree; Goldsmith, also a Trinity College man, 
of whom we have already spoken ; Edmund Burke (1729-1797), a 
fellow-student of Goldsmith; David Hume (1711-1776), who 
owed little to either schools or Universities ; Charles Lamb (1775- 
1834), whose early years were passed at Christ’s Hospital with 
Coleridge for school-mate, and who for thirty-three years of his 
life was a clerk in the East India Office ; Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), 
who entered Christ’s two years after Lamb had left it; William 
Hazlitt (1778-1830), who owed much of his education to his 
father, a Unitarian minister; and lastly, Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
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1881), who was educated at the burgh school of Annan and at 
Edinburgh University, of. which last he has drawn no very 
flattering picture in ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 

The literary traditions of the Universities are worthily upheld 
in our own day by, amongst others, Mr. Goldwin Smith (1823), 
Professor Palgrave (1824), Mr. Frederick Harrison (1831), 
Professor Nichol (1833), Mr. W. H. Pater (1839), Mr. H. D. 
Traill (1842), Mr. Andrew Lang (1844), and Mr. George 
Saintsbury (1845), on behalf of Oxford; and by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen (1832), Mr. A. W. Ward (1837), and Mr. Sidney Colvin 
(1845), on behalf of Cambridge. Edinburgh is represented by 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson (1850) and Professor Henry Drummond 
(1851); Dublin by Professor Dowden (1843), and Durham by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse (1849). Mr. Austin Dobson (1840) and 
Mr. Thomas Hardy (1840) are non-University men. 
We now come to the fourth division of our subject. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


OxFoRD. | CAMBRIDGE. 

Roger Bacon . . . 1214-1292 | Francis Bacon . . . 1561-1629 
SirT. More. . . . 1478-1535 | Wm. Harvey. . . . 1578-1657 
Hobbes . . . . . 1588-1679 | Newton . . . . . 1642-1727 
SirT. Browne . . . 1605-1682 | Herschel. . . . . 1792-1871 
Locke. . . . . . 1632-1704 | Whewell. . . . . 1794-1866 
Halley . . . . . 1656-1742 | Airy . . . . . . 1801-1892 
Adam Smith. . . . 1723-1790 Darwin... . . 1809-1882 
Bentham .. . . 1748-18382 | Lord Kelvin. . . . 1824 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. . 1788-1856 


Lyell. . . « «. « 1797-1875 | 





There is a difficulty in establishing any comparison here; for 
hardly a name in either list has its parallel in the other; but 
ranging the men‘in the order of the degree of their influence on 
national thought, few will be inclined to dispute that Bacon, 
Newton, and Darwin form a trio that cannot be matched from the 
other side; though on behalf of Oxford it may be urged that, 
measured by the same standard, Adam Smith is entitled to be 
bracketed equal with any of the three. 

Many of the leaders of modern scientific thought are not in the 
roll of either University. Priestley (1733-1804), the pioneer of 
modern science, was indebted to a free school for kis education, and 
was obliged to carry on his scientific studies in conjunction with 
his duties as minister of a dissenting chapel. Sir Humphry Davy 
(1778-1829) was taken from school at Truro (where he was noted 
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for a passion for poetry, which never forsook him) at the age of 
fifteen, and became apprentice to a surgeon and apothecary at 
Penzance, until, at nineteen, he entered seriously upon the study 
of chemistry, which occupied him until his death. Faraday 
(1791-1867), whose career supplies a splendid example of the 
triumph of genius, united with patience and perseverance, was 
the son of a blacksmith, and at an early age became apprentice to 
a bookbinder, devoting his spare time to the study of chemistry, 
until, at the age of twenty-one, he succeeded in attracting the 
attention of Davy, who made him his assistant. Sir David Brewster 
(1781-1868), whose name is inseparably connected with the study 
of optics (in which connection he invented that delightfnl toy of boy- 
hood, the kaleidoscope), was educated for the Church of Scotland at 
Edinburgh University, but found the study of science more enticing 
than that of theology. Sir Roderick Murchison (1792-1871), the 
eminent geologist, attended the Grammar School at Durham, and 
then, after a course of military study, became a soldier, remaining 
in the Army until the age of twenty-four, when he resigned his 
commission as a captain of dragoons to devote himself to science. 
Jobn Stuart Mill (1806-1873) attended neither school nor college, 
but was educated entirely by his father. Professor Owen (1804) 
studied at Edinburgh, and Sir J. D. Hooker (1817) at Glasgow 
University. Of the two high-priests of contemporary science, 
Professor Huxley (1825) went to a private school at Ealing, and 
afterwards studied medicine at Charing Cross Hospital, sub- 
sequently becoming an assistant-surgeon in the Royal Navy, a 
post which enabled him to gratify his passion for natural history ; 
and Professor Tyndall (1830-1893) had few educational advantages 
of any kind, and began his illustrious career in one of the sub- 
ordinate posts of the Ordnance Survey. 


We now arrive at the fifth and concluding division of our 
subject—Statesmen, And here, as in the case of the Divines, the 
abundance of material compels to selection. For, until the advent 
of our own democratic age, attendance at a University was held to 
be a qualification as necessary in the case of an aspirant for 
parliamentary honours as in that of a candidate for holy orders. 
So much so, that of statesmen of the first rank who were not 
University men, we can call to mind only Lord Beaconsfield, and 
the great twin-brethren of politics, Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. For this reason, therefore, our comparison must be 
confined to names of the highest rank. 
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STATESMEN. 


| CAMBRIDGE. 


1471-1530 | Burleigh. . . . . 1520-1598 

1584-1643 | Strafford. . . . . 1593-1641 

. . « « 1594-1643 | Cromwell. . . . . 1599-1658 

Bolingbroke. . . . 1678-1751 | Walpole. . . . . 1676-1745 

Chatham. . . . . 1708-1778 | Pitt . . . . . . 1759-1806 

Fox . . . . . . 1749-1806 | Grey. . . . . . 1764-1845 

Canning. . . . . 1770-1827 | Melbourne . . . . 1779-1848 

Pel . . . . . . 1788-1850 | Palmerston. . . . 1784-1865 
Derby. . . . . . 1799-1869 | 
Gladstone . . . . 1809- | 
Salisbury . . . . 1830- ! 


Lord John Russell (1792-1878) studied at Edinburgh; and 
Lord Beaconsfield (1804-1881) picked up a few crumbs of know- 
ledge at a private school at Blackheath, and a Unitarian school at 
Walthamstow, before becoming a solicitor’s clerk ; and for the rest 
was indebted solely to his own indomitable perseverance. 

As most of the names under consideration are still potent 
enough to provoke controversy between members of opposite 
political sects, no comparison that could be made would be likely 
to prove acceptable to the generality of readers; and perhaps the 
wisest, certainly the most prudent, course under the circumstances 
is to refrain from drawing any. We may remark, however, that 
the advantage of numbers lies with Oxford; and as the names in 
both lists, with one or two obvious exceptions, are those of men 
who have left the impress of their individuality on the mind of 
the nation, or have forced the current of history to flow in another 
direction, numbers, perhaps, may be allowed to decide the issue. 

The part played by the Universities in forming the characters 
of our Prime Ministers, past and present, is a matter of tradition ; 
and, judging by the present occupants of the front benches in 
both Houses of Parliament, the tradition seems likely to continue 
unbroken for some time to come. Mr. Goschen, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Morley, and Lord Randolph Churchill are Oxonians, whilst 
Cambridge has sent up the Duke of Devonshire, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, and Sir George Trevelyan. 

To sum up, we have seen that Oxford holds the first place in 
literature, history, and (perhaps) statesmanship; and Cambridge 
in poetry, divinity, fiction, and science. Or, to pass from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the class to the individual, and 
limiting the comparison to twelve names from each University, 
Oxford is represented by Wicklif, Wolsey, Raleigh, Hampden, 
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Chatham, Addison, Johnson, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Shelley, 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold; and Cambridge by Milton, Bacon, 
Cromwell, Jeremy Taylor, Newton, Darwin, Spenser, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Pitt, Macaulay, and Thackeray. 

If any reader be in doubt as to which University he ought to 
favour, he has but to invoke the aid of a familiar fancy, and 
imagine himself banished to a desolate island with power to 
summon from Hades the shades of either twelve for converse; and 
with but half-an-hour to make his choice in. 

Here this paper might fitly conclude, but a sentence or two as 
to the impression left by each University on the minds of its 
most illustrious students may not be out of place. The greater 
number, judging from the absence of any particular reference to 
it, appear to have regarded their University career with indiffer- 
ence ; and only in one or two instances is there any evidence of 
the existence of a warmer feeling. Newman, for one, always 
cherished kindly thoughts of the University which has provided 
a title for the “ Movement” inseparably connected with his name ; 
and, writing of his departure from Oxford, nearly twenty years 
after the event, he could say: “I took leave of my first college, 
Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which held on its foundation 
so many who had been kind to me, both when I was a boy, and all 
through my Oxford life. . . . There used to be much snap-dragon 
growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms there, and I 
had for years taken it as the emblem of my own perpetual residence 
even unto death in my University.” 

So wrote the most characteristic representative of the Oxford of 
the first quarter of this century, and the only parallel instance 
which we can call to mind is afforded by its most characteristic 
representative of the third quarter—Matthew Arnold—whose 
beautiful apostrophe to Oxford, “the home of lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs,” is too well known to need quotation here. 

Students of an earlier time, as illustrious as Newman and Arnold, 
have expressed themselves regarding their University in language 
far removed from the strain of tender reminiscence just recorded. 
It should, however, in fairness be said that these expressions were 
in great measure due to the lax state of discipline prevailing at 
both Universities, especially during the latter half of last century, 
when their reputation was at its lowest ebb. 

First in name, as well as fame, is Milton, who for his comeliness 
and virtue was nicknamed by his fellow-students the “‘ Lady of 
Christ’s,” a circumstance, however, not to be taken as implying 
docility of disposition, for in 1627 he suffered a short rustication 
in consequence of a breach of discipline, the precise nature of 
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which is now matter of conjecture. The intellectual atmosphere 
of Cambridge in those days was not one in which Milton’s peculiar 
genius would be likely to thrive, and a sense of incompatibility 
with his surroundings is apparent throughout his undergraduate 
career. To this may be attributed the uncomplimentary reference 
in the ‘Reason of Church Government,’ published fourteeen 
years after he left the University: “Cambridge, which as in the 
time of her better health, and mine own younger judgment, I 
never greatly admired, so now much less.” But for Cambridge in 
its material aspect, there is evidence that he entertained an 
affectionate regard. Gray, in his ‘Installation Ode,’ places Milton 
among the bards and sages who look down from the empyrean, 


“To bless the place where, on their opening soul, 
First the genuine ardour stole;” 


and causes him to invoke the scenes, amid which were passed his 
earliest and best years, in lines that are an echo of the 
‘ Penseroso ’ :— 


“Ye brown o’er-arching groves, 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn— 
Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy.” 


Nowhere, perhaps, is the brighter side of University life 
reflected with so much beauty as in the ‘ Penseroso’ of Milton ; 
and most of us, after reading it, will be inclined to allow that 
in it Cambridge possesses a good set-off against the passage in the 
‘Reason of Church Government.’ 

On almost exactly parallel lines with the case of Milton is that 
of Wordsworth, a century and a half later. In the ‘ Prelude ’— 
also written fourteen years after the poet had ended his University 
career, though in this case not published until after his death— 
Wordsworth thus records his resentment of the spectacle afforded 
by the University to a youth who had carried with him there 
his own ideal of what such a place should be :— 


“Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray; 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity and guile, 
Murmuring submission, and bald government, 
(The idol weak as the idolator) ; 

And Decency and Custom, starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 
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But he too, like Milton, found compensation in the material 
aspects of the University, in the spirit of contemplation, for 
instance, invoked by the interior of King’s College Chapel, by 


“ce 


. that branching roof 
Self. poised, and ‘scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 
Lingering and wandering on, as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality :”— 


and in solitary communings at nights beneath “an ash-tree 
wreathed with ivy, and hung in autumn with yellow tassels from 
every spray.” 

After the reference we have made to Gray, it may seem strange 
that he should be of those who have taken up their testimony 
against their Alma Mater. But the fine lines put into the mouth of 
Milton are io no sense the reflection of Gray’s own feeling towards 
his University. He lived at Cambridge the greater part of his 
life, and familiarity, we know, breeds contempt. Even the 
“‘willowy Camus,” lingering with delight in “ ye brown o’er-arch- 
ing groves,” becomes, in another poem, the “rushy Camus,” 
whose 


“ec 


‘ slowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud.” 


To him the University was but “a pretty collection of desolate 
animals”; and in one of his letters he insists that “ Isaiah had 
Cambridge equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of the 
wild beasts and wild asses, of the satyrs that dance, of an inhabita- 
tion of dragons, and a court for owls.” As with Cambridge, so 
with Oxford. ‘To the University of Oxford,” says Gibbon in his 
‘Memoirs,’ “I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as readily 
renounce me for a son as I am willing to disclaim her for a 
mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College; they 
proved the most idle and unprofitable of my whole life. The 
reader will pronounce between the school and the scholar.” 

“ All I learnt,” says Southey, “was a little swimming and a 
little boating. I never remember to have dreamt of Oxford—a sure 
proof how little it entered into my moral being; of school, on the 
contrary, I dream perpetually.” Perhaps Oxford would have had 
a better chance of “ entering into his moral being ” if his dreams, 
sleeping and waking, had not been monopolised by the fair person 
of Miss Edith Fricker, whom he married immediately on the 
termination of his undergraduate career. 
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John Locke has recorded that he derived small satisfaction 
from his studies at Oxford, and found very little light brought 
thereby to his understanding; and Adam Smith, in a stern section 
of his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ written twenty years after leaving the 
University, declares that its professors had for many years given 
up altogether even the pretence of teaching, and that its disci- 
pline was contrived, not for the benefit of thestudent, but for the 
ease of the master. 

Dryden took the questionable course of slighting—some would 
say insulting—Cambridge, which had the first claim on his 
affection, by addressing complimentary verses to her rival, such as, 


“Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother university ; 
Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage— 
He chooses Athens in his riper aye.” 


Byron and Macaulay, too, preferred the rival University. 
“Oh, to change Cam for Isis,” writes Macaulay to his mother, in 
the fulness of his disgust at the course of mathematical study 
prescribed by the University, a desire which many of his readers 
will regret was not granted; for the dreamy and speculative 
atmosphere of the Oxford of that day might have hindered the 
growth of some of his most obvious faults: his “ cocksureness,” 
or, a8 Matthew Arnold has defined it, ‘the perpetual semblance 
of hitting the right nail on the head without the reality” ; his 
obtrusive worldly-mindedness, and last, but not least, his superb 
self-complacency. 

What the future may have in store for the two Universities it 
would be rash to prophesy. The establishment of kindred insti- 
tutions in London and other great centres of population may in 
time deprive them of the pre-eminence they have enjoyed for 
centuries, as the “mighty mothers” of the best minds of the 
time. 

However this may be, each has a past which, with all deduc- 
tions, constitutes a glorious heritage; and in virtue of this, each 
will be regarded with veneration us long as the memory of the 


great men of England continues to be cherished by the inheritors 
of their fame. 





Sn an Old Porch. 


By WaLtER Raymonp, AvuTHor oF ‘TAKEN aT His WorpD,’ 
‘MisTERTON’s MISTAKE,’ ETC. 


Hz was a happy, merry, chirpy little man, only at that moment 
there was nobody to chirp to. He was christened Alexander 
Macpherson, but everybody called him Mac. That was in the 
nature of things, and much shorter. 

It was the evening of a bright day late in summer, and he was 
sitting on the triangular piece of dusty grass where the two 
roads meet, and the direction post has three arms, the one 
pointing up the hillside bearing the word, Widdecombe. He was 
lazy, for the day had been clear and hot; and he had done little 
work, beyond making a few notes in the small sketeh-book lying 
by his side. In bright summer-time when trees are heavy with 
foliage, and the distance lies faint beneath the burning sun, what 
can a man do? 

But he was quite happy. He had a theory about that. He 
used to laugh and say that to be happy a man should have no 
money, no responsibility, and no conscience. Whether he was 
fully qualified for happiness according to his own standard is 
doubtful. He had no accumulated hoard, but his Academy 
picture was sold and the money at that moment in his pocket. 
There was no one dependent on him to keep his nose to the 
grindstone ; and as to a conscience, perhaps there was nothing in 
his history to prick it into activity. 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow; for the air seemed 
closer than ever, although heavy clouds were gathering in the 
west around the sinking sun. There was no breath of wind, and 
flies were phenomenally numerous and fierce. They would not 
let him rest in peace. As he rose to continue his journey a 
horseman came full-trot down the hill. 

Mac glanced at him with habitual quickness of observation. 
He was tall, deep-jawed, with a heavy moustache and black, close- 
set eyebrows ; and he wore his hat off his forehead, which was low 
and insignificant. 

“ Working up for rain, I think,” he shouted, as he clattered past. 
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“T think so,” replied Mac. 

“A bad face! Gentleman-farmer. Neither the one nor the 
other. He does not spare his horse down hill,” he added, 
stopping to listen whilst the sharp sound of beating hoofs died 
away in the distance. 

On the hill-top he loitered again, looking down into the valley 
where the winding road led past one solitary homestead. It was 
a sweetly wooded pastoral country, with elm trees in hedgerows, 
and threaded by a brook in which cattle stood beside a row of 
pollard willows. The last place in the world, it would seem, to 
find a tragedy. And yet the country-side seemed strangely dark 
and wild. The clouds had risen rapidly; the little spinney of 
pine-trees was black as the lie which hides acrime: and far away a 
cottage freshly whitewashed, touched by a ray of the setting sun, 
gleamed out of the leaden shadow with a ghostly look. Then 
something struck the ground at his feet, pat on the dust like a 
penny-piece falling flat; and looking down as if he would pick it 
up, he recognised the first prophetic drop of rain. 

The storm was coming with unexpected haste. 

He hurried down the hill and reached the old farmhouse. It 
was a low thatched building, very old, but formerly of some 
pretension. Several of the mullioned windows appeared to be un- 
furnished, but the narrow garden in front was well-cared for and 
full of flowers. An ancient vine laden with bunches half-covered 
the house, but at one end a mass of ivy was forcing away the 
shoot. The rain was now pattering down. Without ceremony 
Mac opened the gate and ran down the straight path leading to a 
gigantic stone porch, as large as a small room, with a seat built in 
on either side. The artist paused one moment in admiration of 
the heavy oak door studded all over like the sole of a hobnailed 
boot. Then he seated himself in one corner. The scent of 
ten-week stocks and honeysuckle came creeping over his senses. 
He settled himself more comfortably. Put up his feet. Passed 
his hand over his eyes, and yawned. 

* 7 ” * * 

Considerable time elapsed, but Alexander Macpherson was still 
sitting in the corner. The rain had fallen in torrents, and ceased 
some time ago. The day had quite gone, and the moon was 
shining into the porch, clear and bright but slanting-wise; so 
that the wall on one side, the seat, and one half of the paved foot- 
worn floor were white like silver. All the rest was mysteriously 
dark. The night was as silent as a dream, and the slightest 
sound, if any should occur, must force itself upon the attention. 

Then Mac half awoke, with an inexplicable belief that some- 
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thing had moved somewhere near him. He was conscious of 
unwonted alertness, and a sort of presentiment of something 
strange about to happen. But everything was still, except the 
branch of a creoper torn away in the recent storm, which swung 
below the arch in the night wind. He sat staring at its shadow 
swaying backwards and forwards on the checkered stone-work 
with an influence almost mesmeric. The place seemed to exercise 
a fascination over him, so that he scarcely remembered where he 
was or how he came there. But he was still only half awake. 

Then the massive door, without rattle of the latch or creak of 
hinge, slowly began to open. Macpherson watched intently, for 
the silent secrecy of its movement was weird and awful; but no 
sooner was there sufficient room, than a woman pushed her way 
into the porch, listened a moment as if fearing to have aroused 
someone in the house, and stealthily drew the door to behind her. 

She was not a girl. Although she might be scarcely more than 
twenty, she was a woman, tall, and with a figure flowing, 
rich, and full. She wore no bonnet nor hat of any kind; and 
her neck was open, showing clearly the outline of her throat. 
Her print dress was so light in colour and slight of pattern that 
it looked quite white, and one sleeve was turned up to the elbow 
as if she had hastily run away from some domestic work. She 
stood leaning forward, her lips parted in expectation. Her face 
was deadly pale with eagerness, fear, or passion. But it was a 
woman’s face, singularly even, intuitive and fine, ready alike for a 
history or happiness. Let but love, the master, add his last 
touch and she might soften to a Madonna or gleam into a 
Magdalen. With a gesture of disappointment she threw herself 
upon the bench, wringing her hands. He could see her bosom rise 
and fall with panting agitation. Then, as if in spite of herself, one 
word escaped her lips. A whisper, fierce in its deep despair, 
lingered a moment in the roof of the porch and died away in 
space like a struggling soul let free. 

“Oh, God!” 

This was no sentimental girl sighing for a clandestine lover. 
His quick sympathy detected misery in that wailing cry for which 
love could not account. He shrank closer into the obscurity of 
his dark corner, for his presence was an intrusion on her grief, 
and he would not have disclosed it for the world. It seemed 
mean thus to act the spy, but what could he do? If she would 
but go only for a moment and allow him the opportunity to 
escape! And yet he would give anything to understand and help 
her if that were only possible. 

The paroxysm of her passion passed. Perhaps it had cost her 
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much effort to come there, and now, having mastered her repug- 
nance or her fear, she could accept her sorrow with resignation. 
She sat there as motionless as marble. 

Suddenly a dark shadow fell across the floor and a man stood in 
thearchway. He had not approached by the path ; but apparently 
stepped out from hiding in the gloomy corner formed by the main 
building and the porch. He was tall and straight, of a figure 
possessing little grace but indicating much activity. He peered 
into the porch ; took a couple of steps forward with that slouching 
gait which is often associated with great muscular strength; and 
threw himself into the vacant seat beside her. There was no 
salutation, nothing to indicate they were lovers. 

* You sent fur me,” he said shortly, to break the silence. 

“1 did.” 

“Well. You see I have come. What is it now?” 

There was brutality in bis abruptness, and yet it might be only 
the cover of his own uneasiness. 

She hesitated a moment, then spoke with evident difficulty but 
great clearness. 

“T want money—a small sum for an immediate necessity “ 

“‘ Many others have the same want,” he jeered. 

The interruption, prompted by passion, was gratuitously cruel ; 
but it would have been impossible to say whether he loved the 
girl or hated her. 

She continued more firmly : 

5 I must have it to-night. To-morrow will be too late. 
The sum wanted is five and thirty pounds, but I have fifteen. You 
must bring ne twenty. And it must be in bank notes. Do you 
understand? In four notes. Four. To-night.” 

“It is a rum thing that you shonld beg of me. Besides, where 
am I to get money? Do you think I can coin it? I do not roll 
in wealth. Nobody knows that better than yot. What do you 
want it for?” 

“To hide a disgrace. To ward away death for all I know,” 
she cried. 

“Fine words. Out of your poetry book, isn’t it?” 

“But you shall not lose it. It is tbe suddenness that is the 
danger. If I ever have money I will repay it. Look! I have 
things now—rings and other things. You shall have them if it is 
necessary. Here, in this porch to-night. If you wiil only bring 
me the notes.” 

“Tf you ever have money? Oh, you will have money! More 
than is your right,” he mocked. “ Yon will have it all. You 
scorned me. Then you supplanted me. And now it is the 
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common tale that the old man has left you everything. I under- 
stundit. If I had hada friend by his ear it would have been made 
up long ago. And what are you to him? Nothing inright. His 
dead wife’s sister’s child.” 

It shocked her woman’s heart, and she shuddered to hear a 
man thus speak of his dead mother. Then she began again quite 
calmly. 

“JT will make it quite clear. Someone has robbed him: came 
into the house this afternoon and opened his bureau. There is 
no one here but myself and John White’s girl from the hill. I 
want to put it back before he misses it. Four notes, and I will 
find the rest. Cannot you understand me?” 

Apparently he could not. 

“TI never thought much of those Whites, up the hill,” he 
growled. “A bad, psalm-singing lot, in my opinion.” 

“T am glad, at any rate, you have the grace to except me,” she 
cried, with angry pride. “ But J will be bond for the girl.” 

“Well, there is no harm done by a thought, I suppose. 
That breaks no bones. Now listen to me a minute, if you can. 
You loved me once——” 

“We were children—— 

“Hear me out, can’t you! You said then you would marry 
me. Well—wait—perhaps you will find I am not so bad as you 
think me. I am not all spendthrift, nor all heartless. I 
have some money saved, too, in spite of everything said against 
me. And it zs in notes as it happens. I will bring it you to 
spare the old man. I would bring it to please you, I would, 
upon my soul. If you are the woman they say you are, wrapt 
up in the old man, and sacrificing yourself to him, marry me. 
Marry me, and give him back his son. You ruined me. You 
threw aside my love. You would have none of me when you 
alone could save me. I have been going down headlong ever 
since. It has been like Satan in the book, thrown out by the 
angel. But I will reform; and the old man will take me back if 
youdo. Isay,loveme. No. By God! Marry me——and then 
love me.” 

If he were lying every word, he loved her. In the intensity 
of his passion he had clutched her bare arm, and his fingers 
seemed to be sunken into the flesh; but she remained silent and 
immovable. 

Would she marry this man with the bad record and the wicked 
face? She was capable of so doing. In the richness of her 
humanity she was a woman fit for sacrifice; but sacrifice is so 
terrible—even should it earn salvation. 


” 
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Then followed a minute of suspense which seemed a century. 
To Macpherson it was like waiting for the plunge of a suicide 
whom he was powerless to prevent. At last she said— 

“TI could never marry a thief.” 

“You lie!” he hissed. 

“T saw you,” 

This was what in his coarse blindness he had not understood. 
That she had been giving him the chance to repair his wrong. 

He sprang to his feet, and stood towering over her. 

“Some day I shall kill thee, Kate!” he muttered, between his 
teeth. 

The movement was so sudden, and so terrible, that she 
screamed. He threw her arm aside like a worthless thing, and 
cursed. Then he ran down the garden path, leapt the stile, and 
was gone. 

“T have ruined all,” she cried, in despair, wringing her hands. 

There was a sound within the house of tottering steps, and a 
stick tapping on the stone floor. But when the old man opened 
the door, he found only his niece and a stranger apologising 
profusely. 

“Tam extremely sorry. I came into the porch out of the rain, 
and fell asleep. Your opening the door aroused me, and I can 
understand how startied you must have been. I am really very 
grieved, indeed ——” 

The old man raised the candle and looked at the speaker with 
suspicion. But the habit of hospitality was strong with him. 

“Eh? Oh! You are the painter who was in my field to-day. 
Ha! ha! Went to sleep in the porch. Will you please to walk 
in and take something ?” 

He led the way into the house, the girl lingering behind, as if 
she would say something, but could not. 

Then Mac placed something in her hand. 

“T will give you my address presently,” he whispered. “There 
will be no hurry.” 

They went into a kitchen with dark oak beams across the 
ceiling. The old man took his seat in a high-backed arm-chair, 
covered with horsehair, and, with a wave of the hand, invited his 
guest to sit down opposite him by the old-fashioned open fire- 
place. 

He was handsome, silver-haired, clean-shaven, with a quick 
intelligent face; and was dressed plainly in breeches and gaiters 
like a prosperous working farmer of fifty years ago. He possessed 
the native graces of a gentleman without the culture ; but beneath 
his courtesy was a pride, dangerous alike to opposition or trifling, 
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He leaned forward on his stick, without rising, and handed a 
cup to his visitor, a silver cup, the prize for fat sheep at an 
agricultural show. 

“That’s it, Kitty. Put somethen out,’ he said, nodding 
approval to his niece, who was busily laying a cloth. 

“Ha! ha! Now, would you let me see that bit of a picture 
you made? Ha! ha!” 

The laugh only conveyed how humorous a thing it was that 
anyone should make a picture. 

The sketch was a drawing in black and white. 

“Ha! ha! That’s the red cow the dairy folk call Julip. I 
know her well. Ha! And the other bullock is a sparked one, 
with a deep dew-lap and a wonderful broad buttock. Did you 
observe that now? 

“T did not,” said Mac doubtfully. 

“You put it in. But where were you going to-night ?” 

“To Widdecombe.” 

“ Widdecombe? Man alive! It’s six mile or seven. Ha! ha! 
And you vell asleep in the porch. You can’t go to-night. You 
must bide here.” 

Mac desired nothing better. He was already wondering if his 
host, tenderly handled, would submit to have his portrait painted. 
He gladly accepted the invitation, and they sat talking until it was 
very late. 

“Ha! ha! You took that sparked bullock to the rights,” 
chuckled the old man as they bade each other ‘“ Good-night.” 
“ Kitty must show you the way upstairs. I’m getting old,” he 
said. 

Alone in the spare room of the farmhouse, Mac seated him- 
self on the bed. He was in no haste to undress. In a rapid 
whispered conference upon the staircase Kate had accepted his 
help with much thankfulness. She would repay him in a couple 
of days—at least as soon as she could make some errand to 
the town to dispose of her things. It was of no use to assure 
her there need be no hurry. He knew she would not rest until 
the loan had been returned. 

Of what was he thinking sitting there so quietly? Of his 
dreams—of the drama in the porch—or of this woman who had 
come to him so suddenly in all the full freshness of her young 
maturity ? Would that villain leave her now in peace; or was 
there a terrible danger in that muttered threat? Alexander 
Macpherson was a little man unfitted for warfare both by nature 
and education. But the Highland blood still ran in his veins, and 
he set his teeth, and felt that he could fight. 
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Suddenly a scream, and a cry. “Help! Help!” rang out 
through the still night. 

The man must have returned. How many motives might 
prompt him—anger, love, or even fear for his own safety! Then 
everything again was hushed. 

Mac ran downstairs, but as he entered the kitchen he stumbled 
over a small drawer, which had been taken from a bureau and 
thrown upon the floor. The light was on the table as he had left 
it. The old man was seated in his accustomed chair, but the 
woman had thrown herself on her knees by his side. Her arms 
were round him. Her face hidden on his lap. And she was 
weeping bitterly. 

He was dead. 

No inquest was held over his body. There was no need of that. 
The local doctor who knew him well certified that his heart had 
failed. That was all. His niece, believing him to have gone to 
rest, had crept down to the kitchen to restore the stolen notes, 
Had he too a knowledge of the thief? None can tell. She had 


found him sitting there as if asleep. 
* * 


* * * 


Years have passed and Mac is rich now. Also he has responsi- 
bilities, a wife with a Madonna-like face, and children—of both 


sexes. He has a conscience too. 
But he is quite happy. 











An Antiquary of the Last Century, 


Lixcotnsoree has long been the Cinderella of our counties. The 
thousands of tourists who saunter every year by the canals or the 
polders of Holland never dream of devoting a few days to the 
attractions of antiquity and scenery in this, the corresponding 
district of England. Yet it has charms which must arrest the 
attention of the most indifferent spectator. The conjoined 
majesty of the position and the beauty of the outline of its minster 
are without parallel at home or abroad. In Stamford the shire 
possesses a town as attractive in history and appearance as any 
in England or in Normandy, and just outside its limits is the 
mansion of Burghley, which for picturesqueness of structure and 
beauty of contents contests the palm of superiority with any of 
the “stately homes” of our land. The churches between Spalding 
and Long Satton cannot be surpassed in interest even in Somerset, 
and the castle of Tattershall excels the secluded structure of 
Hurstmonceux as a specimen of medieval brickwork. The lanes 
and fens would furnish the botanical student with many a new 
specimen of plant life, the ornithologist would revel in the dis- 
covery and enumeration of the countless migrants from other 
climes that take shelter within its limits every year, and Scheve- 
ningen or Ostend themselves cannot show finer sands or a keener 
air than can be enjoyed at Skegness. It is little to the credit of 
Englishmen that a cruel neglect should have fastened on the 
whole of these objects. The county lacks an adequate history ; 
the story of the minster or Jews’-houses at Lincoln has not been 
given to the world by a competent chronicler. Birds and plants 
still want their bard, and it was only within the last year or two 
that Mr. Murray thought it desirable to include a ‘ Handbook to 
Lincolnshire’ among the red-covered volumes of Albemarle 
Street. 

Amid scenes like these, and with such ecclesiastical associa- 
tions, William Stukeley, the typical antiquary of the eighteenth 
century, had his origin and passed some of his happiest days. 
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He was born at Holbeach in 1687. His grandfather, a man ready 
in repartee and skilled in sport, spent so much time in the society 
of the magnates around him that his expenses outran his income, 
and he was forced to alienate no inconsiderable slice of his 
estate. His father practised in the law at Holbeach, where his 
ancestors had lived for many generations, and there he acted the 
part of the “ Man of Ross.” Under his direction new houses were 
built in the town, trees were planted in its suburbs, and large 
tracts of marshland were reclaimed from the sea. Sometimes we 
may well think his zeal outran his discretion. ‘ The old stone- 
work, and arched doors and windows with mullions” of the old 
hospital of John of Kirton were pulled down, and many of the 
carved stones were used for the foundations of his new buildings. 
But on the whole his influence was for good, and though a warm 
churchman he preached toleration for dissent, saying: “the 
surest way to lessen its numbers was to leave them to their own 
way; the Truth needed not and never would gain Proselytes by 
force, nor lose by Lenity and good usage.” 

With such progenitors Stukeley might be content, but like 
most other Englishman he hankered after a grand pedigree. He 
“retrieved” from the Goths at Great Stukeley the fine brass of 
“Sir Nicholas de Styvecle,” which had been wrenched from the 
stone in the church, thinking it “a necessary piece of piety 
towards my great progenitor to preserve what remained,” and his 
correspondents flattered him with visions of descent from the 
Stukeleys of Devonshire, one of whom had the effrontery to 
address Queen Elizabeth as “our dear sister,” while another 
entrapped the proud spirit of his kinsman Sir Walter Raleigh. 

A slight incident formed the basis of Stukeley’s subsequent 
life. He received instructions from his father, with whom he 
was keeping the court of Gedney Manor, “to take out the old 
inscription cut upon the south door of the Church ”—it runs as 
follows: Pax Xti sit huie domui et omnibus habitantibus in ea. Hie 
requies nostra—* and the inscription upon the fine old tomb of the 
Welbys, an antient and worthy Family in these parts related to 
us; and my dexterity at it made him commend me, which pro- 
bably was the first seeds of my love of Antiquitys.” With par- 
donable vanity he dwells upon his “ mighty knack of drawing 
with the pen,” which enabled him to surpass all his “ Cotemporary 
imitators,” and to surprise his schoolfellows with a map of a small 
journey in Lincolnshire. His feelings on beholding a small hill 
in his native county were like those of Cowper when he passed 
into Sussex and beheld the line of Southdowns which White of 
Selborne dignified with the title of mountains. “I felt an un- 

2D2 
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common pleasure,” says Stukeley, “ when I was mounting these 
hills, the primitive face of the Earth, and turned my back on the 
low country which I esteemed only as the leavings of the ocean 
and Artificial Ground.” 

As a schoolboy Stukeley learned to dance “among the other 
young Fry of the Town,” and to play on the flute, an amusement 
which proved “serviceable to my health,” for his lungs were 
naturally weak, and he was in danger of consumption. Once, 
like many another boy before and since, he played truant and 
absconded for two or three days, and many times a year he would 
“soe a simpling” with a local apothecary; and as he knew a 
“pretty many plants,” these expeditions laid the foundation of 
his love of the study of physic. His first visit to London was in 
June 1701, when he saw his first play, the Yeoman of Kent, and 
attended the launch of the Royal Sovereign at Woolwich; but 
found his chief delight in frequenting the booksellers’ shops 
which then abounded in Little Britain and St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. He was again in London in 1703, and slept in his father’s 
chambers at Staple [nn on the night of that great storm which 
then “ o’er pale Britannia passed”; but his boyish slumbers were 
so sound, after his inspection of the lions of London, that he 
“ never took notice of it.” 

In November 1703, Stukeley was admitted “pensioner” in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; and it is characteristic of the 
youth that he had not been there a month before he made a 
map of the whole town. Stephen Hales, a newly-elected fellow 
of the college, who afterwards became one of the best known 
scientific students in England, and as the active parish priest of 
Teddington was praised by Pope and sneered at by Horace 
Walpole, at once employed him to design an orrery. His tutor 
enlisted his services to draw a leaf or two “out of the most 
antient printed book of Scripture history in sculpture,” for the 
benefit of John Bagford, the shoemaker, whose enormous collec- 
tions on printing are among the manuscript treasures of the 
British Museum. While Stephen Gray, the earliest “ propagator 
of electricity,” often came to the college and in the presence of 
such young enthusiasts in science “try’d his electrical experi- 
ments then in their infancy.” Stukeley was immersed in the 
study of physic, he knew “all the lads and them only in the 
University ” that were similarly bent, and with them he “ took 
frequent herbarizing walks many miles round Cambridg,” armed 
with “Candleboxes” and the catalogue of the lovable John 
Ray, the father of English natural history. No dangers from an 
anti-vivisection society were before their eyes, and they “ began 
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to steal dogs and dissect them, and all sorts of animals that came 
in their way.” They “hunted after Butterflies, dissected frogs,” 
and arranged fixed meetings in their rooms to try “ Chymical 
experiments, cut up Dogs, cats, and the like.” 

Though Stukeley took care not to neglect his studies, he did 
not disdain the lighter pleasures of youth. Hales and another col- 
lected money to “ make the cold bath about a mile and a half out 
of Town,” and the youth soon learnt to swim “in Freshmens and 
Sophs pools, as they are called, and some time in Paradice, reckon- 
ing it a Beneficial Exercise.” When September 1704 came, and 
brought with it the glories of Sturbridge Fair—a scene of business 
and pleasure, which then had no equal in England, and abroad 
was only surpassed by the book fair of Leipsic and the marvel- 
lous collections of Novogorod—his relations came to see him. 
Together they sauntered down the long rows of booths, examined 
the piles of cloth or cutlery, marvelled at the beauty of the hops, 
which were brought there by water from Kent; and in the 
evening, as Farmer, the master of Emmanuel College, and Dr. 
Johnson did nearly a century later, shuddered in sympathy, or 
shook with laughter at some of the best acting of the day. He 
learnt French from a refugee, no doubt a Huguenot, and designed 
to learn Italian, as he was fired with the ambition of seeing 
Rome, but his hopes were dashed to the ground. Possibly there 
was no instructor of that language at Cambridge. Agostino 
Isola—grandfather of the sweet little orphan who a century later 
was adopted by Charles and Mary Lamb—did not come for two 
generations after that period. When in London Stukeley learned 
to fence, “and became a considerable proficient at it.” 

While he was at Cambridge his friends “first learnt him to 
smoke Tobacco” in a visit which they made to his chambers. 
He found it to agree pretty well with him, and as it was “ fashion- 
able” among the students, he continued the practice, more especi- 
ally as it carried off “some of the superfluous humidity of my 
constitution,” and might prove a preservative against “ the 
infection of distempers and the stink of animals we dissected.” 
Whatever might be its value, it could not ward off, nor indeed 
did Stukeley wish that it should, the dangers of the small-pox. 
He caught the epidemic in the summer of 1706, and probably 
was the first sufferer who was ever pleased with the danger, for 
he “was seized with it much to his joy and satisfaction, for he 
had often expressed the desire of having the distemper considering 
the Profession he had undertaken.” 

A terrible fatality seemed to attend Stukeley’s relations at this 
time : a little sister, but a few months old, faded away at the close 
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of 1705. His father went to London in February 1706, and 
spent one of the last nights of his life in “company with Mr. 
Whichcot and Mr. Bertie, knights for the shire, who treated him 
and some more Gent. with Burton ale,” but was the first to break 
up the gathering. A day or two after he was seized with a 
violent pleurisy, and was “ blooded and blisterd,” with the result 
that he died of the sickness at the age of forty-nine. His father’s 
elder brother could not recover from the blow, and died three 
weeks later. Stukeley’s mother received such a shock to her 
system that she fell into a dangerous illness and died in July 
1707. For some weeks before her death she prophesied that one 
of her children would soon follow her to the grave, and used to 
repeat that “all her dreams which she thought portended Death, 
were Double as she expressed it.” At the very instant that she 
passed away her second son, coming out of the garden, saw the 
vision of a lady all in white descending the stairs, who eluded his 
eager inquiries by vanishing into space. Before a month was 
out he too, a youth of but seventeen years old, was dead. Stukeley 
himself was ill, and many of those about him predicted his speedy 
removal, but he “ resolvd to live, and deceive them all,” and in a 
few months he recovered. 

Year after year Stukeley went up to Cambridge, and always 
pursued the same course. Once he made a “ handsome sceleton ” 
(the spelling and phrase are both his own) of the bones of an old 
cat, At another time he “sceletonisd” several different sorts 
of birds, and throughout the winter of 1705 he attended the 
“ chymical lectures of Seignor Vigani, at his laboratory in Queen’s 
College.” The practices of his set were neither so cleanly nor so 
pleasant as could be desired. He does not shrink from putting 
on record that “I and my associats often dined upon the same 
table as our dogs lay upon. I often prepard the pulvis ful- 
minans, and sometimes surprizd the whole College with a sudden 
explosion. I cur’d a lad once of an ague with it by a fright.” 

The time at last came for Stukeley to think of taking his 
degree. He threw off his “ ragged Sophs Gown and commenced 
Harry Soph as it’s there styled,” technical terms which are duly 
explained in the amusing if somewhat discursive pages of Mr. 
Christopher Wordsworth’s volumes on the Universities in the last 
century. He took his bachelor of physic’s degree in January 
1708, and kept his act in January 1709, on the interesting subject 
concoctio cibi in ventriculo non fit per menstruwm—the digestion of 
food in the stomach is not completed by a special fluid. His 
“father” (the words are used in an academical sense) “ opened 
the dispute in a jocular speech,” chaffing the poor postulant on 
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his dissecting the old man of Holbeach “ who had hangd himself 
and;was buryed in the highway,” and the thickness of his country 
air, but complimenting him on having escaped the contagion of 
the sheeps’ country from which he had come. This oration ended 
with a glowing peroration, in which, in poetic phrase, the very 
frogs of the Lincoln marshes were painted as filling the air with 
their raucous cries in the effusion of their joy at the return of 
their own, their very own Aisculapius. 

After the exercises were over the feast came on. A learned 
professor and the master of the college favoured him with their 
company, and the polite professor observed next day “that he 
never was so merry nor staid so long at any entertainment 
before.” Among the other guests were “the rest of the faculty 
in the University” and the students in medicine as well as 
his personal friends, whom he treated “very plentifully,” so much 
so indeed that Stukeley has recorded in his diary that he “ went 
to bed the soberest of all the company.” On so important an 
occasion his friends in the country were not forgotten. “The 
Justices, Clergy, and Gentlemen all round the country, my 
Friends, acquaintance and Dependants ” were entertained by him 
at his own inn, the Chequers at Holbeach, and the spread before 
them was ample to satisfy even the most exacting appetite. 
They “roasted a vast hinder Quarter of an Ox and boild a huge 
plum puddin in a Copper, and drank off a hogshead of ale brewd 
on purpose.” Though some of the medical men of the time were 
“people of gallantry and a little too volatile for a sedate humor,” 
Stukeley did not on this occasion forget his fair friends. ‘The 
Ladys I treated with Sweetmeats and Tea by Bucketts full.” 
Never was doctor so feasted into a degree before. 

Stukeley’s next change was into London life. He determined 
upon “ walking the hospital,” and with this object in view he put 
himself under the care of Dr. Mead, then physician at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, which had at that time been largely aided by 
the munificent gifts of Guy, the bookseller, and Clayton, the city 
magnate. In this way he passed the greater part of 1709, 
trudging “across the Bridg to the hospital” every morning, and 
making the most careful diagnosis of every case that came before 
him. This course of life he pursued steadily in spite of tempta- 
tion duly chronicled in his diary with the laconic words “ fell 
into a female scrape.” 

His countryman, Noel Broxholme, followed the same course 
under the charge of Mead. He was a “man of wit and gaiety, 
lov'd poetry, and was a good classic.” Though he had not the 
same natural advantages of birth and means as Stukeley, he for a 
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time far excelled him in life. By great good fortune he “ got 
much money in the Misisipi project in France,” and he augmented 
his resources by marrying a rich widow. But his heart was not 
in the profession which he had chosen. “He was always nervous 
and vapoured,” says Horace Walpole, who also bears testimony to 
the profusion of his wit; and his feelings became unstrung as he 
contemplated the melancholy creatures that came to him for help. 
The thin partitions that divide the bounds of wit and madness 
were soon passed, and one July morning in 1748 he “threw 
himself out of life.’ With such a tutor as Mead and such a 
“chum” (the word had just.come into existence) as Broxholme, 
the medical course of Stukeley passed for many months happily 
away. He renewed the old pleasures of Cambridge, formed a 
“weekly meeting of the young Physicians and Surgeons, where 
we dissected some part or other,” and sometimes read to them 
papers on Fevers, Generation, or on the still livelier topic of 
Tobacco. Nor did he neglect the accustomed feast on his 
departure from London. He complied with tradition and gratified 
his own tastes by treating “ Dr. Mead and the Surgeons at the 
Kings arms Tavern, St. Pauls Church Yard.” 

It was now time for Stukeley to think of making money, and he 
resolved upon extricating himself from debt and attending to the 
education of his surviving brother and sister. He retired to 
Boston, so as to be within reasonable distance of his property, and 
entered upon practice. His patients must have been far from 
numerous. An entry marked by his delightful openness of 
character records that he “cured several young children of fits, 
which in a small measure raised me a character,’ but the 
information which he supplies on the rest of his life under 
“Boston stump” is of the meagrest description, and furnishes a 
striking proof of the disappointment which his hopes experienced. 
Like most of the physicians of that period he took under his 
protection a chalybeate spring as a sovereign remedy against 
disease. The waters which he recommended to those who sought 
his advice gushed from the ground at Stanfield, a little village 
near Burn and Folkingham, but, like Astrop and many another 
famous mineral water of our own country, they have long since 
passed into the limbo of forgetfulness. If Stukeley had a 
pecuniary interest in running this spa, its failure dashed his hopes 
still more. 

In May 1717 Stukeley returned to London and began to 
practise in Great Ormond Street, a region in which lawyers and 
doctors held sway. Wherever he went he was not happy unless 
he had settled among the most inquiring spirits in the realms 
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of science or antiquity. Within a year after his return to town 
he had reformed the Society of Antiquaries, and on the nomina- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton, with whom as a fellow-countryman he 
had “afterwards a particular friendship,” had been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. For the first of these learned bodies 
_he acted during nine years as its secretary, but when he desired 
to become the paid secretary of the scientific institution, another 
aspirant for its emoluments—Cromwell Mortimer, a man of 
doubtful reputation in the medical world, but a warm ally of 
Sir Hans Sloane, who ruled over the society’s deliberations—was 
preferred before him. Roger Gale, in a long letter printed 7 
extenso in the first:of the ‘Stukeley Memoirs,’ assigns the 
revival of the Antiquarian Society to a “few gentlemen, well 
wishers to antiquitys, that used to meet once a week and drink a 
pint of wine at a tavern,” and regretted that a great many of its 
members still preferred their wine to the study of antiquities ; but 
he could not but acknowledge that through its care a great many 
valuable objects of antiquity had been rescued from the risk of 
destruction. 

Stukeley’s curiosity “led him to be initiated into the mysteries 
of Masonry,” and he was duly admitted at “the Salutation Tav., 
Tavistock Street, with Mr. Collins, Capt. Rowe, who made the 
famous diving Engine.” This street was at that period the centre 
of London fashion, and the “ Salutation” was probably the tavern 
recorded as having been kept by Dick Loveridge, the famous old 
bass singer. Stukeley had brought with him to town his love of 
dissection, and when a young elephant died, Sir Hans Sloane gave 
him the body, and it was dissected in Sloane’s garden. It had 
been brought from Bencoolen, a factory of the East India 
Company, and exhibited to the public for profit. Its owners 
unfortunately kept the unhappy animal in a damp booth and on a 
wet floor ; it was cutting its tusks, and the disorders incident to 
its life were “heightened by the great quantity of ale the 
spectators continually gave it.” When he printed his Gulstonian 
lecture at the College of Physicians (1722) upon the spleen, he 
added to it a narrative of the dissection of this interesting 
animal, “with many copper plates colored to imitate nature.” 
Once he dissected a tortoise, and on another occasion he, with a 
surgeon and an apothecary, “opened the body of a woman 10 
weeks before she was to lye in.” 

Stukeley had inherited the gout from his father, and after a 
residence of some years in London it fastened on him with such 
severity that he was confined to his house during the long winter 
months. The medical and masonic banquets may have had their 
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share in bringing about this trouble, but if such a suspicion ever 
entered his mind, the mention of it was carefully excluded from 
his journals, It drove him into riding on horseback in the 
spring, and to renovate his health and indulge “ his natural love 
of antiquitys” he travelled all around the southern and western 
counties of England and explored the whole length of the Roman 
wall in Northumberland and Durham. But even this exercise 
could not permanently restore his health, and on a June day in 
1726, “to the wonder and regret of all his acquaintance” he 
withdrew once more to his own people, and this time selected 
Grantham as his residence. Many years later he tried to help a 
sick world by publishing “ A treatise of the cause and cure of the 
gout.” Careful diet and plenty of exercise, particularly on 
horseback, were his specifics. The diet must be mainly vegetable, 
and he recommended a draught of hot water before dinner. 
Wines were bad, the best drink was “ mild, midling, soft and fine 
ale,” and the prudent were allowed three cups only, “ the first for 
health, the second for pleasure and friendship, the third for 
sleep.” 

For a time Stukeley was in rhapsodies over his situation at 
Grantham. Some persons might say, he himself at one time 
encouraged the belief, that there was no conversation “ worthy of 
a man of sence but at London”; but experience had brought him 
round to the conviction that all men of sense and conversational 
power were not immured within the metropolis. The country 
around Grantham is pleasant, and its beauties were painted by 
him in glowing colours. His study possessed a most charming 
prospect, and was just “ within hearing of a great cascade of the 
river, which is very noble and solemn.” Such was the language 
of exaggeration in which the “ mere brook” that flows through 
the town was described. He had worked so hard in his garden, 
levelling the ground and planting trees and shrubs, as to “sweat 
out all the London fog and to eat almost a whole fillet of veal 
without orange.” He was careful to add that this abstinence 
could not be attributed to economical necessities, as oranges “ at 
this place are plentiful at pence a piece” (sic). 

Roman camps and modern castles abounded on every side, and 
the laments of George Robins when he declared that the sole 
drawbacks to the enjoyment of the house which he wished to sell 
were caused by the perpetual fall of the rose-leaves and the 
ceaseless song of the nightingales are revived in Stukeley’s 
remark that “all the roads round us are at this instant (April 
1727) so thick with violets that you can scarce bear the fragrancy.” 
There was another defect, it must be confessed, in his existence 
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at Grantham. The place was too healthy. It resembled the 
charming town of Dorchester, from which Arbuthnot rode away 
one fine day in dudgeon, and with the passionate exclamation that 
“no one would die there and he could not live in it.” In the 
spring after his arrival Stukeley acknowledged to “have had a 
very pretty stroke in business since he came down,” and he looked 
forward confidently to an increase, but by the following autumn 
it was clear that “the country cannot possibly find too much 
work for two physicians.” Two years later the sad truth was 
forced from him. He wrote to Archbishop Wake that the 
contemplative mood created by his garden had turned his 
inclinations towards a clerical life, and he added, what must have 
seemed a more convincing reason to the wary old archbishop at 
Lambeth, that “ though there is no other physician within less 
than 16 mile of me, yet I am scarce wanted once in a month, the 
country generally using Apothecaries.” Stukeley could endure it 
no longer. “I cannot be easy,” he exclaimed, “in sacrificing the 
remaining and, I hope, the best part of my life to such poor 
drudgery, being now but in the 41 year of my age.” 

Archbishop Wake, who had a direct sympathy with Stukeley in 
his love of books, manuscripts, and coins—his collections are now 
buried in the upper library, a magnificent room of Christ Church 
at Oxford—encouraged him to take orders in the Anglican church. 
Many well-known names in the roll of English clergymen have 
been distinguished im medicine as well as in divinity. The best 
known example of them all is probably to be found in the person 
of Nicholas Ferrar, the recluse of Little Gidding. Wake was 
persuaded that his friend’s “ education and practice as a physician” 
would enable him to do better service as a clergyman, and on 
20th July 1729, Stukeley was ordained by him at Croydon. 
Preferment soon came to him, and that in spite of the “ most 
violent opposition from the high church party.” In October in 
that year he was presented by Lord Chancellor King to the living 
of All Saints, Stamford, a church which he could not but delight 
in for the sake of its noble spire and splendid brasses. It was 
obtained for him through the interposition of Wake, aided by the 
Duke of Ancaster and Sir Hans Sloane, to the latter of whom he 
had addressed an urgent letter, pointing out that “the incumbent 
is in the last stadium of dropsy and cannot live a quarter of a 
year,” and that a word from him would secure it, as he could “ be 
denyed nothing either of the court or courtiers.” Stukeley lost 
nothing through want of asking for it. The good old archbishop, 
in reply to his request for “a dignity in the church,” was at last 
forced to meet the question with the answer that he had provided 
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for so many chaplains and so large a family that he had but little 
left at his disposal. 

Still in his new vocation he had no cause of complaint. In the 
year (1729) of his ordination he was offered two livings, one by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and another by Lord Winchilsea, and 
declined them both, and only four years later he refused a second 
benefice in Stamford. Five more years passed away, and the 
Duke of Ancaster gave him the living of Somerby and made him 
one of his chaplains. Another space of five years and the 
lectureship in All Saints church was bestowed upon him. In 
the autumn of 1747 a “very complaisant” letter from the Duke 
of Montagu—“ John the planter,” who covered miles of country 
in the Midlands with vast networks of avenues—invited him to 
Boughton, and next November his ducal friend rewarded him 
with the benefice of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, then one of the most pleasant and healthy livings in 
the suburbs of London. Here he spent the rest of his days, 
refusing an exchange to Dublin and another living in England, 
but disappointed in his expectation of obtaining a prebendal stall 
in the Cathedral of Rochester. 

When Stukeley bade a long, a last farewell to life in the country, 
his tone was again changed. For those “used to learned and 
polite society” existence at Stamford was but a vita mortua, and 
the dwellers therein were but ‘dead walkers covered with 
flowers.” These were his thoughts on repairing to London, but 
the incidental references which crop out in his letters show that 
his days in Lincolnshire were not altogether destitute of amuse- 
ment. One summer two “ grand balls, with pantomime enter- 
tainments,” attracted an abundance of company, another spring 
was marked by “plays, two Musick clubs, an experimental 
philosophy lecture,” and a general gaiety of life. ‘The music 
clubs were veritable centres of enjoyment for him, that was “ true 
life, not the stink and noise and nonsense of London.” They 
were what nowadays would be called smoking concerts; at 
these entertainments, says Stukeley, “I smoak a pipe, drink a 
dish of coffee, and am well entertained.” Sometimes he stooped 
to more mundane pleasures, but these were apt to end in failure. 
The horserace at Stamford was “very indifferent,” and the 
company was no less unsatisfactory. 

Wherever Stukeley’s fortunes led him, it might be in London 
or it might be in the country, a mania for the formation of clubs 
fastened on him. Twice be set up a literary and antiquarian 
club at Stamford, and the beautiful gateway in that delightful 
old town, which still remains a time-honoured relic of the days 
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when a university was contained within its walls, suggested for it 
the title of the “ Brazen-nose Society.” To it he added the 
attractions of a musical club and a clerical book-club, the latter 
being the progenitor of a numerous progeny scattered all over 
England. During his life at Grantham he succeeded in estab- 
lishing, with the aid of Francis Peck, an antiquary of kindred 
tastes, a literary club which so prominent a parson as Warburton 
condescended to join. At Christmas 1741, the Egyptian Society 
was formed at ‘“‘ Le Beck’s head in Chandois Street,” and the 
savants of the day amused themselves with elaborate inquiries into 
Egyptian antiquities. Lord Sandwich was its president, and 
Stukeley aided in its foundation. When Maurice Johnson 
established the famous Spalding Society, and drew into its roll 
of members the leading antiquaries in England, a place was soon 
found in their ranks for Stukeley. In 1754, he visited Cambridge 
“to celebrate in silence and solitude, the jubilee of my first year 
of residence there in 1704,” and his thoughts travelled back to 
his little circle of “ schoolfellows and countrymen of our Lincoln- 
shire South Holland,” who visited him then. “The entertain- 
ment was jugs of mild and stale, pipes and tobacco. We knew no 
treat of thea, though it began before I left the university. They 
made me learn to smoke then . . . and I have practised it ever 
since with the greatest moderation, not above a pipe in the 
evening only, which now I begin to think of leaving off . . . Sir 
Christopher Wren smoaked to his death. I have smoaked a pipe 
with him when he was almost 100.” 

Stukeley kept a country house at Kentish Town, with the 
inscription over its door, Me dulcis saturet quies, but whenever he 
could secure a longer holiday he took horse and scoured the 
country in search of the antique or the picturesque. His 
correspondents were scattered all over England, and in every 
town at which he rested he could stay in the house of a congenial 
friend. He loved his own country, and vowed to Heaven that 
there was “ curiosity and antiquity enough at home to entertain 
any genius.” So deep was his conviction on this point that he 
“resisted the sollicitation of the Duke of Rutland and others to 
goe a foreign tour.” Even when at Cambridge he banished 
from his mind all suggestions of external travel. Frequently 
would he take a walk to the ruins of Barnwell Abbey, and with 
many a sigh over its ruined condition take a plan of the remains. 
Often would he lament the destruction of such noble monuments 
of the piety of our ancestors, and (strange conclusion to his 
poignant regret!) often would he “cutt pieces of the Ew-trees 
there into Tobacco Stoppers.” Curiosity impelled him every- 
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where. He took to Oxford the twenty-seven cases of books 
which St. Amand had bequeathed to the university. More than 
once did he visit Ely, and each time he brought back with him a 
portfolio of drawings of its chief curiosities. At least half-a- 
dozen times he wandered among the secluded lanes of Navestock, 
in Essex, explored the “alate temple” on its common, and 
inspected in Weald churchyard the monument of his old friend 
Jelf, who “ built Westminster Bridge.” 

Every specimen of antiquity in or around London attracted his 
eager attention. The ruin of Lesnes Abbey, near Erith, which 
he describes in detail, are now reduced to a fifth of the dimensions 
existing in his time. The old church at Westminster, called the 
Sanctuary, which was pulled down at last in spite of the immense 
strength of its walls, was twice explored by him. He went to 
visit the “curious old chapel” on old London Bridge, and enters 
in his diary a tearful lament over its destruction. Still more 
pathetic is his cry over the disappearance of Chertsey Abbey, that 
noble and splendid pile which covered four acres of ground. 
Nothing remained of it, “scarce a little of the walls of the 
precinctus.” The bones of the illustrious dead, “the abbots, 
monks, and great personages,” lay strewn in great abundance all 
over the ground, and the curious or irreverent visitor could “ pick 
up handfuls of bits at a time.” Lincolnshire and the surrounding 
country were always under his notice. The Goths made “sad 
havoc” of Croyland Abbey. Stukeley beheld them with great 
regret, but without any power to stop the destruction, “ pulling 
down the wall and windows of the south side of the church.” 
There was no limit to the excursions which he took with his man, 
“and a great hamper on a mail pillion behind him.” He in- 
spected in the parish register of Narborough, in Leicestershire, 
the account of the death and burial of Oliver Croniwell’s wife, and 
at Milton, Lord Fitzwilliam’s seat, he saw her skull which had 
been taken out of the grave. He visited Sir Robert Walpole at 
Houghton, and “eat a pine-apple, a most delicious mixture of a 
pomegranate, a melon, a quince, and most other fine fruits.” 
When in Wiltshire his companions were Lord Winchilsea and 
Lord Hartford. They and their wives gave Stukeley the title of 
“the Druid,” and he repaid the honour of a visit from them by 
treating them “on the top of Silbury with a bowl of punch.” 
An admirable account of the antiquities and curiosities which he 
had observed on some of these expeditions is given in the first part 
of his ‘ Itinerarium Curiosum,’ which came out in 1724, and it was 
supplemented by a mass of illustrations, many of them of objects 
which must now be greatly altered, if not altogether destroyed. 
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Stukeley was devoted to his native county, and was possessed 
with “a prodigious veneration for his Illustrious Countryman,” 
Sir Isaac Newton. When the Lincolnshire feast was held at the 
Ship Tavern, Temple Bar, on 18th April 1720, Newton was their 
president. Stukeley imparted to him that Handel’s opera of 
Rhadamisto was passing through rehearsal that night, and 
received for answer the information that Newton “ never was at 
more than one opera. The first act he heard with pleasure, 
the 2° stretch’d his patience, at the 3° he ran away.” At another 
time his commonplace book chronicles that Newton “was grey- 
headed when very young,” and in spite of the shock to his nerves 
which the statement must have caused, he forces himself to put 
on record the awkward circumstance that the sage “ calls antient 
Statues, Busts, etc., by way of derision Old Babys.” Mead 
forwarded to him at Grantham the details of Sir Isaac’s dying 
days, and Stukeley took the opportunity of living in that town to 
collect the particulars of his countryman’s youth, which after- 
wards fell into the hands of Lord Portsmouth, and are now 
embodied in Sir David Brewster’s memoir of England’s chief 
scientific student. 

Stukeley must have been of a very lovable disposition, for he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with the “whole sett of 
learned men and Vertuoso’s” of his day. At Collinson’s gardens 
at Mill Hill he was gratified by “an infinite sight of rare 
flowers.” He appreciated to the full Dr. Freind’s “ elegant tast 
of life in his entertainments,’ and dubbed him the happiest 
physician in practice in London. He was acquainted with 
Arbuthnot, and without any trace of bitterness records the 
prevalent opinion of Arbuthnot’s want of success in his profession 
by quoting the current epigram :— 


“As fine a Physician as ever was seen, 
Who once had a Patient and that was a Queen.” 


Sir Thomas Browne, he tells us, “dyd after eating too 
plentifully of a Venison Feast,” while Garth “dyd splenetic, and 
was buryd in a vault in the Ch’h at Harrow on the Hill.” The 
quarrels of the medical men are not omitted. Radcliffe sneered 
at Gibbons in the bitter words “ Nurse Gibbons,” the sting of 
which lay in the allusion to his “ over-officiousness, which is very 
taking with the vulgar,” and his victim retorted that “ Radcliff 
was an ingenious man, and it was pity his parents had not 
bestowd more learning on him.” The wits of the day never lost 
an opportunity of ridiculing Radcliffe’s want of book learning. 
Garth, the mildest of the band, summed up the matter in the 
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pungent epigram, “for Radcliffe to leave a library, was as if an © 
eunuch should found a seraglio.” 

Mead was a man of parts, with a good share of learning. 
Less could not be said of a physician who waged controversy on 
no unequal terms with such a scholar as Conyers Middleton. But 
he was surrounded by a crowd of “tools and sycophants,” who 
often led him astray, and he was accustomed—such is Stukeley’s 
emphatic, if erroneous assertion—to fall into the most “ abject 
instances of decrepid amours.” Sir Hans Sloane, on the other 
hand, was, in Stukeley’s opinion, indebted for his exalted position 
to industry and good fortune, rather than to natural parts or 
acquired information. 

A great deal of learning, philosophy, and astronomy, these 
were the gifts of his rival Martin Folkes, but he lacked judgment 
and prudence. His wife—he married while under age—was an 
actress from off the stage, and his mother was so incensed at the 
union that she threw herself out of a window. All his children 
came to grief, and in a rage with Sloane over the presidentship 
of the Royal Society, “he went to Rome with his wife and dau", 
dog, cat, parrot, and monkey.” The choice of his companions 
was a convincing proof of his belief that “there is no difference 
between us and animals, but what is owing to the different 
structure of our brain, as between man and man.” He outran the 
Lord Monboddo of a later generation in the intensity of his 
conviction, for Folkes “ professed himself a godfa‘ to all monkeys.” 
When Stukeley in after years looked back upon his brethren 
of the college, he realised the truth of the old proverb, “the 
meaner the fare, the more wholsom,” for in seven years’ time 
nearly all the leading physicians in London had passed into the 
grave. 

Stukeley had many friends in religion, ranging from unswerving 
orthodoxy to the extremities of latitudinarianism. In the latter 
section was Rundle, the Irish bishop, in whom Pope could “spy 
desert,” while his name was quoted by Mr. Gladstone in an 
ecclesiastical debate in Parliament some ten years since. This 
kindly heretic comes out in these diaries in the character of a 
gourmand, and that of the grosser kind. “Bp. Rundle,” says this 
entertaining chronicler in somewhat obscure phraseology, “ is 
famous for candyed carrot, pea-capons, peeper pye, é.e., young 
new-hatched turkeys put into a pye, taken out by spoonfulls, 
6 veal burrs stuffd with the ropes of 50 woodcocks. He calls a 
sirloin of beef clumsy plenty. Young hares fed with brocoli. 
By this means he treated himself into £4000 p. ann.” Warburton 
was one of his earliest friends, but a difference of opinion was not 
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slow in producing a coolness between them, and when that ex- 
lawyer’s clerk rose to the episcopal bench, “a change of fortune 
had changed his manners,” an illustration, if any further proof 
were needed, of the excess of pride with which Churchill in bitter 
lines had for ever linked that upstart prelate. 

With Waterland, “a Lincolnshire man ”—the heart untravelled 
ever returns to the fens and its natives—he had a close intimacy 
for many years, and in a few words he sums up his character, “a 
very hard stud‘, a great smoker.” Young, the author of the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ seems to have been known to him, and he 
paints a pleasant picture of “slashing” Bentley, when the desire 
for controversy had died within him. “He is now 75 and very 
hearty. We smoaked a pipe with him ”—these eminent divines 
did not lose many opportunities of “drinking” tobacco. “ He 
entertained us with much and pleasant discourse. He says he has 
done reading now, for the ungrateful world; and reads only for 
himself, the Old and New Testament and in our English Bible.” 
Stukeley knew the chief dispensers of patronage. He visited 
Sir Robert Walpole “in his happier hour,” and was among the 
curious throng at Cock’s auction-room on that day in May 1748 
when the pictures of Walpole were sold “ under the fictitious name 
of Mr. Robert Bragge.” He dined “ with the archbishop at 
Lambeth alone,” and in the gardens of the palace admired ‘“ the 
vastest appearance of the finest tulips I ever saw.” 

Disastrous days, days not unlike those of the present year, 
lighted on London in 1720. Stukeley describes the situation very 
laconically in his diary, and for him at all events the result was 
not unsatisfactory. On 28th May the handsome sum of £350 was 
paid to him as his share of the profit in the South Sea contract. 
Five days later the stock had risen above £900, and “ Nobility, 
Ladys, Brokers and footmen were all upon a level.” Shade of 
Jeames Yellowplush, thy advent was anticipated a hundred and 
twenty years before Thackeray chronicled thy rise and fall! The 
time flies on to July 14th, when ‘several people run mad and 
kill themselves after having got great sums of money in South 
Sea.” Two months pass by, and joy is changed into mourning. 
“S. Sea fallen from 1000 to 400. The world in the utmost 
distraction—thousands of familys ruind.” 

Stukeley found an abundance of amusement to solace his labours 
with. At one of the quarterly meetings of the Masonic Lodge, 
which he had founded, he was diverted by the marvellous memory 
of the Brother in Masonry who could repeat “30 incoherent words 
either forwards or backwards or by stops after once hearing them.” 


On a July day, such was the curious form that his fancy took, he 
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joined Vandergercht and Pine, the two chief engravers of the day, 
in a visit to the New River Pond, “ which is clean’d from the mud 
the first time since S' Hugh Middletons days.” He attended a 
debate in the House of Lords on the Physicians Bill, and records 
the unreasoning prejudice with which most of the peers regarded 
it. The menagerie in the Tower has been removed; ’twas done 
some “sixty years since”; but the lions that were housed there 
will live as long as our language exists. Stukeley, who had 
dissected a dead elephant, was bound to pay his respects to the 
three young lions lately born there. “They Snarl (as I may call 
it) like a cat, and that continually, and their actions are much like 
a cats, they climb up chairs, hangings, etc.” 

Stukeley loved to illustrate the changes in social life. His notes 
on coffee-drinking would furnish some material for a new edition 
of Mr. Robinson’s little volume on coffee-houses. Sir Christopher 
Wren and Robert Hooke, the professor of geometry, were “ great 
drinkers of Coffee. Dr. Gale drank 2 dishes twice a day. Mrs. 
Behen drank it much.” These were great testimonies in its 
favour, but more conclusive still was the anecdote of the “ Clergy- 
man in Kent” who confessed to have taken it for forty years, 
without ill effects—an instance of the slowness of its application as 
a poison, which might rank with the still more celebrated case of 
Fontenelle. Dr. Barrow introduced this seductive drink to the 
notice of the dons at Cambridge. Stukeley’s own grandfather 
was “the encourager of the first coffee-house in Stamford.” About 
1698, “my mo*. had her first set of thea equipage. Chocolate 
drank before then.” The introduction of snuff he attributes to 
Charles II., whom he also credits with the paternity of wigs. To 
take this titillating dust, “ they first used a cocoa shell with a 
brass nozzle to drop a pinch out upon their hand, from whence 
they snuffd it.” Wigs were the curse of his existence. At last, 
in January 1725, he resolved to leave them off and wear his own 
hair. He carried out his resolve, but it “ended in my leaving the 
town.” 

The first part of Stukeley’s ‘ Itinerarium Curiosum’ came out 
in 1724, but as it did not meet with the success which he expected 
or it deserved, the narratives of his investigations at Stonehenge 
and Abury were issued separately, and the second part of the 
itinerary remained in manuscript until after his death. It was 
published in 1776, and the chief part of its contents consisted of 
Bertram’s forgery of the itinerary of Richard of Cirencester. 
Stukeley was naturally credulous, his simplicity was surprising, 
but this pseudo-chronicle of antiquity was concocted with such 
skill, that it might have imposed upon the very elect among 
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antiquaries. Stukeley was the prophet of the Druids. These 
mythical persons had for him a tangible existence. They were 
of the patriarchal religion, descendants from Abraham through his 
grandson Apher, “who helped to plant our island.” When he 
waited on the Princess of Wales in her retreat at Kew, it was of 
the life of the Druids that he discoursed, and of their conversion 
to Christianity. Borlase, the great antiquary of Cornwall, was 
like unto him, and in their eyes every rock-basin that nature had 
formed on the granite cliffs of the Cornish land was the work of 
the Druids, hollowed out to contain the blood of their victims in 
sacrifice. Many other works in theology or antiquity came from 
Stukeley’s pen, but the most important of them illustrated in two 
ponderous quarto volumes “The medallic history of M. A. V. 
Carausius, Emperor in Britain.” It was of this ingenious compo- 
sition that the critical Gibbon remarked, “I have used his 
materials and rejected most of his fanciful conjectures.” 

Stukeley was a keen politician both in church and state, a 
Whig in one and a low churchman in the other. His death was 
hastened by a contested election for a lectureship at his own 
church. The vestry was crowded, and the heat of the room, 
combined with the excitement of the moment, stirred the dispu- 
tants to a white heat. Stukeley and his friend, Serjeant Eyre, a 
good lawyer, and the owner of a marvellous collection of coins, 
who had accompanied him to the poll, both caught their deaths 
through the coldness of the air on returning to their houses. 
The Serjeant never was out of doors again, the doctor's illness 
came on that night. He died on the 3rd March 1765, having 
prolonged his days through that temperateness of living on which 
he prided himself, to seventy and seven years. A short time 
before his death, when walking in the churchyard of East Ham in 
Essex, with his friend the vicar, he pointed out a piece of ground, 
just beyond the east end of the church, as that in which he should 
wish his corpse to be buried. His prayer was granted, and he 
was put to rest under the smooth turf, without any monument. 
“Tn yonder grave the Druid lies.” 

More than a century after his death, his diaries and letters were 
issued by the Surtees Society to its members, under the competent 
editorship of the Rev. W. C. Lukis, an antiquary of equal zeal in 
research. They abound in information on the manners and 
eustoms of the first fifty years of the last century, and display in 
a striking light the best points of Stukeley’s amiable character. 


C. 








Mahon's Guest. 


Tue late dusk of the June evening had at last closed in, and the all- 
pervading evening silence had fallen, broken only by such slight 
sounds as rendered it more noticeable. A whirr of distant wings 
when a startled moor-fowl left for a moment its home in the sedges ; 
the tap of Dennis Mahon’s pipe as he shook out the ashes on the 
broken stile ; a rustle overhead, as a squirrel scampered from branch 
to branch; and all at once the scarcely perceptible sound of a 
stealthy footstep in the great fir-wood opposite. 

Dennis paused, pipe in hand, and listened. Yes, it was a footstep, 
slow, cautious, halting as in fear whenever rustling leaves or crack - 
ing twigs might be supposed to betray its progress. Mahon’s healthy 
brown face turned a shade paler, his blue eyes dilated, and he 
listened more intently still. 

It was the summer of ’98—a memorable year in Ireland—and the 
wild exultation of a few months earlier had given place to an almost 
universal panic. Dark deeds were spoken of, cruel men rode abroad, 
strange fires lit up the heavens, awful figures swung in the breeze, 
and even peaceable folk durst not deem themselves safe. 

The cautious step drew nearer and nearer, and suddenly a man’s 
figure leaped over the low stone wall which separated the wood from 
the green lane beneath. 

Dennis drew a long breath of relief: surely he had nothing to fear 
from this poorly-clad young fellow who stood gazing at him with 
much the same terror as he himself had been conscious of a moment 
before. 

“Save ye kindly!” said the new comer, crossing after a moment’s 
hesitation to Dennis’s side. ‘I’m hungry an’ tired afther wanderin’ 
all day. Will ye tell me in the name o’ God where I can get a bit 
an’ a sup?” 

“ Aye, will I,” responded Mahon heartily. “Sure ye can come 
home with myself, an’ me mother an’ me’ll do what we can for ye.” 

“‘God bless ye!” said the other; then with a frightened glance 
over his shoulder, “ will ye be goin’ there soon? [I'll be as glad to 
run to covert as the fox whin the cruel houn’s is afther him.” 
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“Thin, is that the way?” whispered Dennis with a frightened 
glance over hisshoulder. ‘Come on, avick—we’ll go home at wanst. 
Ye'll be safe with us.” 

They walked along in silence, the stranger pressing forward with 
what speed he could, yet limping painfully, and staggering at times. 

“Here we are, thank God!” ejaculated Mahon, as the white- 
washed walls of his cabin shone out at length through the fast-falling 
darkness. In another moment they had crossed the threshold, and 
Dennis’s mother, a wrinkled, rosy-faced, cosy-looking little woman, 
was listening in compassionate wonder to the stranger's hurried 
explanation of his visit. The turf fire burned brightly on the 
hearthstone, hens clucked drowsily on the rafters, and the potatoes 
which Mrs. Mahon hastened to extricate from the big black pot sent 
forth a pleasant steam. All was home-like and comfortable, and 
presently, flinging his dark head down on his ragged sleeve, the new- 
comer fell a-weeping. 

“T’m wore out!” he said, “ wore out with sorrow an’ hardship ; 
an’ this—this is like my own little place.” 

When the rickety door was pushed to, and fastened, and the three 
had drawn round the fire, Fergus Moore (for that was the visitor’s 
name) told his story in short, broken whispers, and with many a 
nervous glance round. He was the son of a small farmer in Wexford ; 
had joined the insurgents in that county, and on his party being 
dispersed had fled over the hills to Wicklow. For weeks he had 
been hiding among the glens, enduring cold, hunger, terrors un- 
speakable: snatching a chance meal whenever he could from a 
friendly hand, and returning speedily to ambush; once or twice 
discovered and pursued, for he had been a leader. among the rebels, 
and there was a price on his head. The soldiers were even now on 
his track; he heard that very morning that they were scouring the 
hills, but if he could find shelter till the immediate danger was past, 
and make his way unnoticed to the coast, he knew he could escape to 
France in a fishing-smack as so many of his luckless fellows had 
done. 

“But where in the wide world am I to find shelter?” groaned 
Fergus wistfully. ‘This same roof is the first that has been over 
my head this two months. I’ve been lyin’ out undher a three some- 
times, an’ more times on the could stones wid the stars lookin’ down 
at me, an’ not a bite to put in my mouth, on’y a bit o’ sorrel, or a 
couple o’ beech leaves ; an’ not as much as a dhrop o’ water itself to 
wet my tongue—an’ it like a stick! Well—it was for ould Ireland’s 


sake, an’ I’d be loth to complain—on’y I do be axin’ myself where 
I'll go next.” 


“Ye’ll stop where ye are,” said Dennis, leaning forward. “Stop 
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where ye are, man. Me mother an’ me is proud an’ glad to have ye, 
an’ ye’re as safe with us as ye’d be in your own father’s house-——” 

“ Ah, but ” Fergus was beginning when his host interrupted 
him, his tanned common-place face working with eagerness, his eyes 
shining in the firelight, a certain quiver in his voice that, were he a 
woman, would have been deemed a forerunner of tears. 

“In the name o’ God stop qui’te with us, an’ don’t be running out 
to your death! Isn’t this place lonesome enough for ye? an’ 
wouldn’t me mother an’ meself die for any friend of ould Ireland’s ? 
I pass ye me word, Fergus Moore—if that’s your name, an’ it has the 
rale good sound in it too—I’ll pass ye me thrue word, an’ I’m ready 
to swear it on that blessed cross beyant there—that I'll die sooner 
nor let you get into throuble while ye’re undher me roof.” 

“Amin!” put in the old woman solemnly, and drawing her 
beads from her pocket, she bestowed a loud kiss upon them, as 
though thus to ratify her son’s promise. 

“God bless yez both!” said Fergus, deeply moved. 

“ Shake hands on it, thin,” said Dennis, stretching out his honest 
toilworn palm ; but the two hands suddenly dropped apart as there 
came a low tap at the door. 

“Save us!” ejaculated Widow Mahon in a whisper. 

“Slip in here ” Dennis was beginning, pointing to the little 
inner room, when the tap came again, louder and more imperative, 
and a girl’s voice laughingly claimed admittance. 

“Sure it’s on’y Bess, the crathur!” exclaimed Mahon, with a sigh 
of relief, as he hastened to open the door. 

A great flood of moonshine poured into the room, lighting up a 
girl’s figure on the threshold. A graceful figure too, though it was 
disguised by the black cloak which enfolded it from head to foot— 
literally from head to foot, for the collar of the garment rested on the 
light tresses of which the moonlight would have made a halo. 

“Step in,” said Dennis with a quiet pleasure in his tone. 

** Alanna, ye have no call to be out so late!” murmured the old 
woman anxiously. Bess gave a saucy toss of her head, pointed a 
little white bare foot, and skipped gaily across the threshold. 

“Isn't there the finest of lights this evenin’?” she said, slipping 
the cloak off her shining locks and on to her shoulders. “ Why 
wouldn’t I come to see yez? I haven’t had a sight o’ yez to-day, 
an’ more be token I’m come to borrey from yez. Will ye gi’ 
me the loan o’ your big can, mother? Minny stuck her heel into 
the wan at home this evenin’, an’ I might as well be milkin’ in a 
sieve as into that. Will ye now? an’ I’ll come up the first thing in 
the mornin’ an’ have your cow milked before ye’re up.” 

“ Blessin’s on ye! Take it, an’ welcome,” returned Widow Mahon, 
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stretching out her shrivelled hands to the blaze with a pleased 
cackle : for the prospect of a further rest to her stiff old bones was a 
comfortable one. 

“ Bess,” said Dennis seriously, as he noticed the girl’s surprised 
scrutiny of the new-comer, whom she had not at first perceived. 
“ Bess, whin ye go home ye needn’t let on that there was anywan 
here with us—d’ye see? Not to your Gran itself. Whoiver’s here: 
is here unknownst.” 

“ Ah,” said the girl, with a compassionate look at Fergus, “I 
undherstand. Don’t be afeard o’ me knowin’. Not a word ’Il pass. 
my lips.” 

“Tm sure o’ that,” came from Fergus heartily. “I'm sure I may 
thrust ye. We'd betther tell her all,” he said, turning to Dennis, 
who briefly, for he was a man of few words, whispered to Bess such 
particulars respecting the fugitive as he deemed it necessary for her 
to know. 

‘“‘ There’s four of us in the secret now,” he went on aloud. ‘“ We 
were just shakin’ hands on it whin yer knock came an’ frightened us 
out of our wits.” 

At this they all laughed, as Irish folk will, even with a sword 
hanging over their heads. 

“ Best shake hands on it over agin, thin,” cried Bess, stretching out: 
her slim, little sunburnt paw, which Fergus grasped most willingly. 

He woke early next morning and lay still for a few moments the: 
better to realise that he had passed the night in a bed. It was true 
Dennis’s couch—which the honest fellow had insisted on giving up— 
was none of the softest; the green baize counterpane had seen better 
days, and the pillow might not inaptly have been compared to a sack 
of potatoes; but Moore appreciated the hospitality which was so 
unexpectedly offered to him too highly to cavil at such small 
matters. Presently he rose, dressed himself, and stepping softly over 
the prostrate form of Dennis, who lay snoring on the earthen floor 
with his cot rolled up for a pillow, made his way out into the coob 
air. This place was, as Dennis had said, lonesome enough to promise: 
security: there was even something awful in the intensity of its 
morning stilloess. The brown stretch of moorland, threaded by little 
ochre-tinted streamlets, with patches of vividly green rushes catching 
the eye, and here and there a tuft of bog-cotton, was more striking, 
because rare in Wicklow. Lying thus, many hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, amid a very wilderuess of hills, it was almost unique 
in its desolation. Nota sound save the strange cries of the wild 
birds, and the faint trickle of water, not a human habitation, with the 
exception of the Mahons’ cottage standing on its corner of reclaimed 
bog, not a human form—stay, there was one rounding the shoulder 
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of that hill, and holding aloft something which glittered in the 
morning sun. One that came tripping down the path with golden 
hair waving in the breeze, and a sweet, shy face dimpling with smiles 
as she recognised Fergus. It was Bess, ready to fulfil her promise of 
the night before. 

After some time, Dennis, alarmed at the disappearance of his 
guest, came in search of him, and found him in the dewy patch of 
grass at the rear of the cottage, holding Widow Mahon’s cow by its 
“crumplety horn,” while Bess, resting her head against its bony red 
eide, was milking it. 

“Is she your cousin?” asked Fergus a little later, indicating 
with a nod the girl’s departing figure. 

“She is not,” returned Dennis indifferently. 

“ Your sweetheart, thin?” 

“Aye.” There was a pause, Fergus gazing at the other in 
astonishment and a certain disappointment. Dennis was not the 
sort of mate he would have expected lovely Bess to choose. A 
rather under-sized, square-shouldered, sturdy-looking fellow, with a 
sunburnt good-humoured face, only redeemed from plainness by its 
rare but cheery smile; slow, and unless in moments of strong excite- 
ment, taciturn; a man who took life easily, and who in many ways 
might be set down as dull. Fergus, with his long, well-knit limbs, 
quick gestures, and eager, handsome face, was as unlike him in person 
as in character, and felt for him accordingly some slight contempt in 
spite of his gratitude. 

“ Whin are yez goin’ to git married?” he asked. 

“‘ Bedad, I don’t know,” answered Dennis with his rather slow 
smile. ‘She has her ould gran’mother down beyant, an’ I have me 
ould mother, an’ nayther of us can lave thim.” 

“Why don’t ye bring her here an’ the gran’mother as well ?” 

“Ts it here with me mother? The two ould wans thegither? 
Bedad, the house wouldn’t hould thim.” 

Fergus laughed: ‘“ Yez’ll bave to wait till wan o’ thim dies, will 
yez! Ah well, maybe it won’t be long. The gran’mother ’ll go first, 
[I'll engage.” 

“Heth, I dunno that,” returned Dennis, with a certain pride in 
his betrothed’s remarkable relative. ‘ She’s ninety-two now, an’ not 
a sign o’ dyin’ on her yit. Bedad she'll have to be shot, so she 
will.” This remark was made with a perfectly grave face, but 
Fergus laughed, a laugh which ended in a sigh. 

“Well, ye'll have the flower o’ the counthry for your bride, 
anyway,” he said. 

“ Aye, she’s well enough,” responded the other, and so the con- 
versation ended. 
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Much as Dennis admired his new friend, he was frequently 
puzzled by him. He did such unaccountable things; he was so 
changeable in his moods, so inconsistent in his sayings. Sometimes 
he would sit cowering over the fire, starting at every sound, afraid 
even to approach the door; and at others he would go roaming over 
the hills in broad daylight, whistling and singing as he walked, 
forgetting all danger in-pure exuberance of spirits. Once he even 
made his way down to the village where Bess and her grandmother 
lived, and Dennis, after a breathless search, found him walking with 
her in the paddock at the back of their cottage talking in very 
audible tones. He was probably relating some of his adventures, for 
he illustrated his story with many excited gestures, and the girl was 
evidently transfixed with wondering admiration. It did not add to 
Mahon’s satisfaction to observe the owner of the neighbouring house 
gazing at them open-mouthed from his potato-garden. 

“ Musha, who’s that quare-looking fellow with Bess?” he whispered 
as Dennis passed him. 

“ A cousin o’ me own from Tipperary,” answered the latter after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘ He’s goin’ to Dublin to a situation, an’ come 
to stop a couple o’ days wid us first.” 

“‘Goin’ to Dublin, is he?” said the other with a sharp glance at 
him. “ These is bad days for thravellin’.” 

“Come on home out o’ that!” said Dennis, marching up to Fergus 
in high indignation at his foolhardiness. ‘Ye want to be gettin’ 
yerself kilt, I suppose,” he added as soon as they were out of 
earshot. 

“Musha, I’d as soon be hanged as sit all day by the fire,” growled 
Fergus, slouching along in front of him. 

After this, Dennis came to the conclusion that his guest was 
incapable of taking care of himself, and resoived to keep a sharper 
watch over him. Accordingly he redoubled his precautions when 
Fergus sat at home, and persistently dogged his footsteps when he 
. walked abroad: if he could help it the fugitive should not get into 
trouble. Moore found this state of things exceedingly exasperating : 
his wild daring spirit could not brook the restraint, and his wilful 
heart longed for a renewal of an experience which he had found 
fascinating. He wanted to see Bess, to talk to her freely, to walk 
with her once again in the dewy evening. He would not own to 
himself that he loved the sweetheart of his kindly unsuspicious host, 
and indeed it is doubtful if the feeling which he entertained for her 
could be characterised as love, for his desire to be with her arose 
chiefly from vanity. He liked to see her blue eyes dilate with 
horror, or brim over with compassion in sympathy with his risks and 
sufferings ; it gratified him to observe how flattered she was by his 
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notice, how anxious to win his approval in all she said and did—in 
fact, it was altogether pleasant to be considered a hero by such a 
pretty girl as Bess. He did not, however, by any means see as 
much of her company as he would have liked, for Dennis in his 
disinterested fidelity prevented stolen meetings, and though Bess 
came occasionally to the Mahons’ cottage, the presence of her 
liwful sweetheart and his mother rendered private conversation 
impossible. 

One day Fergus came to his host with a very important face, and 
asked if he would accompany him in a walk over the hills. 

Dennis agreed in surprise, and the two silently paced along till 
they reached a certain spot high up on a hillside, where Moore paused. 
Beneath them was the road leading from the village where Bess 
lived, and winding higher and ever higher, to the lonely savage glen 
of Drumgoff. Over their heads was an upright wall of rock, topped 
by close-growing Irish gorse, and with a ledge jutting out of it which 
might be approached by a narrow path. 

Fergus pointed to this ledge, which commanded a fine view of the 
approach to the moor, and then jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
in the opposite direction. 

“T’m goin’ beyant among the rocks there, to see somebody that I 
needn’t be namin’,” he said, “an’ I want ye to watch an’ see that 
all’s safe. Climb up there an’ keep yer two eyes open, an’ if ye see 
anywan that looks like a soldier or a magisthrate, run down an’ let 
me know. But if nothin’ happens keep qui’te till I come to ye.” 

Dennis promised, his eagerness to help his friend being somewhat 
damped by his fear for the latter’s safety. 

“Don’t be runnin’ into danger, avick!” he whispered as he 
clambered up to the point of vantage denoted him. 

“ Ah, we mustn’t be thinkin’ too much of ourselves,” said Fergus 
with a knowing nod. “There’s them to be seen to that’s worth 
more nor me. Now don’t take yer eyes off of that road, keep guard 
here till I come an’ relieve ye.” 

With another nod he disappeared, leaving Dennis flattered, curious, 
and still vaguely anxious. Who could be the mysterious visitor with 
whom Fergus was about to hold converse? One of the unfortunate 
heroes of the late unsuccessful campaign, perhaps one of the leaders 
come to talk over future operations with Moore, who was, as his 
friend thought, one of the cleverest as well as the bravest of men. 
Well, it was better for Dennis to know nothing about him, whoever 
he-wus; he might feel proud enough to be trusted so far. So, leaning 
back against the rock, Mahon drew his pipe from his pucket and fell 
to smoking. It was pleasant in his little nook, the sun striking 
down sharply on the stones, and filling the air with the peculiar 
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odour of the gorse—an odour so intensely suggestive of warmth, so 
apparently impregnated with sunshine. Now and then from the 
adjacent bog came the faint cry of the plover, or the whistle of a 
wandering curlew, and Dennis, though his eyes were fixed mechani- 
cally on the winding thread of road beneath, suffered his thoughts to 
roam far enough from his task. This bright fine weather betokened 
a good harvest; better times were perhaps coming: “A thrifle o’ 
rain ” after a bit would not come amiss to swell the potatoes, and 
make the grass grow for the cow. Before his mind’s eye came a 
picture of Bess milking that cow, her golden head leaning against its 
side, the bright can propped against her knees,—only, strange to say, 
his were the hands that held the animal’s horns, and there was no 
room for Fergus. Some time or other, please God, Bess would be 
installed for good in his home, and would milk the cow, not once in 
a chance way, but every day; aye, and peel the potatoes, and feed the 
hens : it was infinitely delightful to think of Bess doing these things. 
Mahon’s little clay pipe was empty, but he held it loosely balanced 
between his fingers without caring to refill it, a smile playing about 
his lips, his eyes still gazing absently on the road. 

Suddenly a sound, or rather a succession of sounds, made him start 
and collect his wandering wits. The measured tramp of horses 
moving in unison ; voices of men, jingling of bit and spur. Dennis 
looked round with eyes strained with terror, and caught his breath 
with a little gasping sob. Lo, a small body of yeomanry coming, not 
from the direction whence the danger (if any) was, as he imagined, to 
be expected, but from behind him. ‘To reach this point they must 
have passed the bog, his house,—oh, Heaven grar’ that his poor old 
mother was safe ! 

Cut off as he was by his position from all possibility of making 
his escape or warning Fergus—for there was no approach to his 
watch-tower save from the rear, and any attempt to descend there- 
from would infallibly attract attention—he had no resource but to 
crouch down close to the rocky wall, and hope that by some lucky 
chance they would pass without noticing him. 

Nearer they came, and nearer, and though Mahon’s eyes were dim 
with fear, he saw that which made him boil with anger. Walking 
beside the horse of the leader of the little band was a man whom he 
knew well, one who had often worked side by side with him, and 
who lived next door to Bess and her grandmother. The very man 
who had spoken to him on the day when he had come in search of 
Fergus. He had doubtless identified the latter through some of his 
incautious remarks, and, tempted by the reward offered for his 
capture, had given evidence against him. That explained why the 
pursuers approached by a roundabout and unfrequented road instead 
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of by the direct way leading from the village. They had come to 
search Mahon’s cabin, and wished to take him by surprise. 

Now they were almost underneath; Dennis counted half-a- 
dozen of them as well as the officer: a young fellow of what rank he 
was too ignorant to ascertain, though he noted the petulance of his 
beardless face. Suddenly there was a shout of triumph, as the 
betrayer pointed to the crouching figure on the ledge of rock. The 
party halted, and he who was in command sternly desired Mahon to 
come down. 

Dennis obeyed with trembling limbs, and heard as in a dream his 
old comrade testify to the fact of his having harboured the rebel. 
Questioned as to the truth of this accusation, and as to the where- 
abouts of his guest, he was mute,—for one thing was clear to him, 
even in his abject fear: he must not betray Fergus. 

When had Moore left him? Which way had he gone? Why 
was he himself skulking among the rocks? Still silence. Then 
the officer, drawing his sword, swore that it would be the worse for 
him if he did not speak. 

The words fell on Mahon’s ear like the roar of distant waves, and 
he raised his face blankly, blinking his terrified eyes. A word, a 
sign, even a meaning glance in the direction which Moore had taken 
would have saved him; but Dennis, with lips tightly compressed, 
and rugged hands closely clasping each other, gazed steadily at his 
questioner. In truth he did not see that merciless face. It was his 
home which in this supreme moment rose before him. His home, so 
near at hand, and yet so unattainable—for was not that barrier of 
steel interposed between him and it? His home, where his poor old 
mother had always so lovingly awaited him—he seemed to see even 
now her ruddy smiling face nodding over the half-door, as he, a 
happy ragged urchin, came shouting and singing over the bog. His 
home, where in fancy such a little time ago he had installed Bess,— 
poor Bess, who would never be his wife now! In one instant, past 
and future flashed together before his eyes, and in the next he sank 
upon his knees, his white face dumbly pleading, his clasped hands 
upraised as though to ward off that terrible gleaming blade. Where 
would it strike him? What did it feel like ?—to die? 

And then the officer cursed him for an obstinate dog and vowed he 
would teach him better manners. In another moment the sword 
flashed in the sunshine, there was a low groan, and Dennis fell 
forward on his face. 

The order was now given to advance: Mahon’s business was 
settled, and while they wasted time with him the object of their 
search might escape. So the whole party moved forward, some of 
the horses curvetting and prancing in lingering impatience of the 
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recent delay, and soon the dust which they had stirred up in their 
progress settled again, the last echo of ringing hoof or jingling spur 
died away, and once again the silent melancholy hills looked down 
on the peace of the valley. All was as before, save for that prostrate 
figure on the roadside with the dark stream slowly creeping away 
from it over the short turf. 

Upon that crimson thread Dennis fixed his eyes when, after what 
seemed a long, long interval, he raised his head. So he was not 
dead, he thought, as gradually the remembrance of what had taken 
place came back to him—not dead after all; only very tired, and 
with, where the blade had pierced him, a sore bruised feeling, as 
though some one had given him a violent blow. 

“ Ah, but I’m goin’ to die, sure enough!” he said to himself, as 
he put his hand to that sore place, and noted how the tell-tale drops 
oozed out between his fingers. Oh, to die in that lonely spot, with- 
out a priest, without his mother or Bess to put up a prayer for him! 
Dennis let his head fall on the turf again and sobbed in his anguish 
of heart—but all at once he struggled into a sitting position and 
looked round with suddenly arrested tears hanging on his black 
lashes. Fergus! what in Heaven’s name was to become of him if no 
one warned him of his danger? What would befall the even more 
important stranger who had come to visit him, deeming himself safe 
under Mahon’s guardianship? The soldiery were roaming the hills 
in search of them ; they would be caught as in a trap, unless some- 
one gave the alarm; and here lay their sentinel unable by word or 
sign to bid them escape while there was still time. 

Catching hold of the jagged point of a neighbouring rock, he 
pulled himself up, stood for a few seconds, swaying backwards and 
forwards, and then set off towards the valley in a sort of staggering 
run. Thank God for it! He could run, he might perhaps after all 
save them yet! So, he reeled onwards, stumbling every now and 
then, and clutching painfully at the rocks and gorse to save himself 
from falling; his hair was wet with perspiration, his eyes dim, his 
brain whirling, yet he was clearly conscious of the life-blood welling 
faster and ever faster from his wound; hot, as it first touched his 
skin, cold and clammy on his soaked garments. Oh heavens, how 
cruelly quick it came, and what wicked traces of his progress ié 
left on the innocent green-sward ; drops redder than any heather 
blossom that ever glowed there, fuller than any beads of dew that 
ever sparkled in the sun. 

“Holy Mother, let me on’y hould out!” gasped Dennis with a 
long shuddering sigh. 

Stone and gorse, and patches of green—how they floated before 
his eyes, how they rose beneath his clogged feet! He could no 
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longer run now, but just struggle on, fighting at every step against 
an overwhelming lassitude, feeling at last as though he must drop 
down and rest, even if rest meant death. Stay! there was the spot 
Fergus had pointed out to him, the oddly-shaped group of rocks 
swimming up, as it seemed to his bleared vision, out of the shifting 
sea of green and gold. He must not die yet—only a few paces 
further, only one more effort ! 

He tottered on, almost blinded by a red mist that suddenly came 
before his eyes ; a great rushing and roaring ‘as of many waters” 
sounded in his ears; he tried to shout, but his voice died away in a 
hoarse whisper. All his powers of heart and soul were concentrated 
in one last prayer for help ; and then his hands, feebly outstretched, 
touched the rock which was his longed-for goal, and, staggering 
round it, he fell heavily at Fergus Moore’s feet. 

“Run!” he whispered, “ ran—they’re afther ye! ” 

How came it that tears were falling on his face, while a soft arm 
supported his head, and Bess, between her passionate sobs, spoke to 
him? ‘Through the strange mist he still could see her face, and, 
after a long pause and with difficulty, because of the roaring in his 
ears, distinguish the words she said. She was asking his forgive- 
ness. “For what?” he dimly wondered. When had Bess done 
anything wrong that she should require to be forgiven? How much 
more important it was that Fergus should understand what at so 
much pains he hadcome to say! Fergus, who was leaning over him 
too, blanched/and_ tearful. 

“Run!” moaned Dennis, with infinite difficulty. ‘Run, in the 
name o God! Ye were right to bid me watch. The soldiers is 
afther ye, an’—an’ they have me kilt. Run, an’ bid yer friend ——” 
he turned his head feebly on the girl’s arm. Where was the friend ? 
Here were only Fergus and Bess, 

“Dennis, darlin’, forgive me!” wept Bess. ‘I meant no harm, 
an’ niver knew ye were in danger at all. Sure there’s no wan here 
on’y meself, avick;! That black-hearted rogue there persuaded me to 
come an’ meet him—he said we'd stale a march on ye for wanst. 
Oh, say ye forgive me! I was mostly in joke—I didn’t raly mane 
to forsake ye, an’ I niver, niver thought we’d send ye to yer death! 
Oh, mercy! What’ll I do, what'll I do at all!” 

“ Aye, indeed, I hadn’t the intintion of hurtin’ ye,” cried Fergus 
earnestly. “I niver raly thought there was any fear o’ the soldiers 
comin’ now. It was on’y a thrick I was playin’ on ye.” 

“A thrick!” gasped Dennis, looking up in pitiful surprise, and 
struggling to raise himself, “a thrick! May Heaven forgive ye!” 

And with eyes still fixed in stricken questioning horror he fell 
back, and never spoke again. M. E. Francs. 
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Che Greater Glory. 
Bry MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Avutnor oF ‘THE Sin or Joost AVELINGH, ‘AN OLp Marp’s Loves,’ 
*‘Gop’s Foot,’ ‘A QuESTION oF TASTE.’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


Cuartrer LIX. 
THE BARON'S CONFESSION. 


Wuen “ Pelgrim’s” correspondent had not written for three weeks 
he began to find out how much he missed her letters. “I am 
vain,” he said to himself, as we sometimes do, liking ourselves 
for saying it. But this poet was not spoilt by over-encourage- 
ment. Literary men did not see the Cry. 

He felt quite glad one morning to find the familiar handwriting 
awaiting him. “I do not know whyI write,” said the letter, 
“T had made-up my mind not to address you again, but how 
often have I not done that, and torn up the page! There seems 
some bond between you and me; you have robbed me of my old 
reliance ; I am looking to you for future strength. I am weary 
of the old dead greatness; you, the plebeian, though you cannot 
understand us, you have taught me that each man’s own soul is 
his only pride or shame. There is no outward splendour, no 
adventitious sorrow, there is nothing in all the world but this 
naked ‘I’ and God. It is naturally a lesson for a man of the 
people to teach. 

“For that you are a man of the people all your poems prove. 
That you are no longer young I knew when first I wrote; for a 
moment I was led to doubt, but your last verses again proclaim 
me right. Ican now say frankly that I like you. 
you are a good man.” 

The poet smiled as he folded up the sheet. 

“She jumps at conclusions,” he said to himself. “Poor old 
lady, she is charmingly prude!” 


I am sure 


Spangenberg was up again and hard at work. His first week 
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was spentin alternate disapproval of Wonnema and commendation 
of Piet. “I should certainly send Wonnema about his business,” 
Spangenberg confessed to Volkert, “if I could take away his 
children’s appetites first.” So Wonnema stayed. “I’ve had my 
say,” said the clerk unrepentantly. Like so many, he was a 
“personal” socialist, made such by personal wrong. His master, 
on the other hand, was a practical hard-working idealist, striving 
by all the means in his power to embody his beautiful hopes. 
Piet Poster, poor fellow, was devoid of political opinions. He 
saw the nearest duty and did it. 

He was working desperately hard just now for his Law- 
examination. “And when you are a notary and a gentleman, 
Piet,” Spangenberg once said to him, laughing, “you can propose 
for the hand of your Freule.” “Don’t,‘sir, please!” said Piet, 
scribbling hard. The lawyer was going to add something about 
a better-dowered bride, but a look at the young clerk’s face 
suddenly checked him. “My illness has thrown back the Baron’s 
business,” he merely said as he turned away. 


Certainly Wendela would not prove “a well-dowered bride. 
“Fifty cents an hour,” declared the butcher’s lady, “is more 
than sufficient remuneration in the case of a young person who 
is more remarkable for her airs than‘for her tunes.” Wendela had 
a hard time of it with the butcher’s lady, but she honestly did 
her best, and fortunately she was too proud to feel offended at 
the woman’s vulgarity. “The girls don’t improve,” said the 
butcher’s wife, “in spite of their exceptional talent.” “Would 
you wish’ to stop the lessons?” asked Wendela, lifting indifferent 
eyes to,the fat, red face above the piano. “No, Juffrouw, but for 
you to take,more pains,” said the woman, glorying in the deeply 
Dutch insult of that “ Juffrouw ” to the daughter of the Rexelaers. 

Wendela hurried home to build-up the imposing structure of 
her mother’s snow-white coiffure. It isa ridiculously small detail, 
but it came back every day, remorselessly. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Wendela. . We never say that till 
the spirit of protest awakens within-us, But hers sank to rest 
again as she looked across at her father, and heard him telling 
how pleased he was that one of his little Jews had repeated the 
verb aimer without a single hitch. Yet again she reasoned: 
“He has brought his trials on himself. J am innocent.” That 
thought was the long sorrow of her life, worse, a thousand times 
worse, than' the loss of all the rest. She was angry with this 
estimable, this beautiful old man; and in the daily presence of 
his virtues she hated her bootless wrath. From a few careless 
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words, caught up at the time of the loss of the Castle and errone- 
ously interpreted, she had gained an impression that her father 
had wasted his property. She did not know what “ speculation ” 
meant, but she knew it to be a very wicked sin. Was her mother 
aware of her father’s crime? She fancied not, Even in her 
childhood she had hidden away his guilt, and wept over it and 
prayed till all faith in prayer died away in her heart. 

The Baron tottered feebly across the dingy room, from his chair 
to the window, from the window to his chair. “It is quite 
amusing, my dear,” he said, “to watch the movement on the 
canal. Human activity, after all, is more interesting than stones 
and trees. Let me wheel you into the sunshine.” The Baroness 
roused herself with an effort. She hated the canal. “Itsmells”; 
that was all the impression it conveyed to her, even while March 
winds still kept the windows closed. But when spring came round, 
the slow Dutch spring, and the watery sun peeped out from time to 
time, and a couple of consumptive trees began to swell a little at 
their finger-tips, what did she say then? The overpowering odour 
of garbage penetrated everywhere, and yet it was but a herald of 
the foetid oppression which summer would bring. Even the 
Baron grew sorrowful with the approach of the mild weather. He 
had been contented in the city while nature still lay dead. But 
the breaking of the poor grey-green shimmer over the canal-trees 
seemed to stir him in the depths of his soul. He would sit 
looking out for hours, but no longer at the bustle of human 
activity,—at green fields, perhaps, and golden buttercups? “J 
should like to see some grass again,” he once said, not to his wife 
or daughter, but to a new friend who came in of evenings, the 
landlady’s only other lodger, besides Piet. And one day he 
brought home a little pot of pale mauve crocuses; mother and 
daughter looked up in amazement at such extravagance. But 
next morning he gave it away again, to one of his little Jew-boys. 

Juffrouw Donders’s other lodger had been with her for thirty 
years, as she was proud of repeating to all and sundry. He had 
gone, fresh from the Amsterdam “ Atheneum,” to teach Greek and 
Latin to the lowest form at the Amsterdam Grammar School, and 
he was teaching there still. Boys might come and boys might 
go, but he went on for ever. On that evening, when the crocuses 
were spreading their promise of summer all over the place, this 
gentleman dropped in for a chat. ‘“ Oh—ah, flowers!” he said. 
“T find they vitiate the air so.” He knew the way from the 
Canal of the Roses to the Grammar School and round home by 
his five-o’clock ordinary. He must have been aware that the world 
was bigger, because he himself had been born on the other side of 
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Amsterdam, and Amsterdam is a large city; but, if he knew, he 
kept the secret well. 

3etween the Baron and his fellow-lodger, who, by-the-bye, had 
mistaken the crocus for tulips, there was nothing in common but 
the house they lived in, a strong bond in itself. The two would 
sit smoking their pipes together, and once the old gentleman 
treated his guest to a glass of “The King’s Wine.” There were 
only half a dozen bottles left, which the Baron had refused to 
sell. 

And they would converse on trifles. The Baron rarely reverted 
to his brighter past or dwelt upon his present troubles. If anyone 
spoke of troubles, it was the old schoolmaster, who had never 
been able to manage his class—surely no creature on earth is 
worthier commiseration. “It must be so hard to teach bigger 
boys,” said the Baron sympathetically. “ My little fellows were 
tiresome at first, till I told them very seriously how sorry I should 
be if we did not get on well. Big boys, of course, would have paid 
no attention to that.” 

Though the Baron did not speak of his fallen greatness, Gustave 
proclaimed to all the neighbourhood what a very great man the 
Baron was. The neighbours would look up, in vague curiosity, 
for a glimpse of where he sat, behind the small-paned window, 
scrupulously tidy and venerably white. And some of them would 
take off their hats. That reminded the Baron of Deynum, and 
hugely delighted him. “The world is full of good people,” the 
Baron said. 

“Ts it true, Mynheer,” asked Dr. Barten, the schoolmaster, one 
evening, “that Ipsa glorior infamia is the motto of your noble 
house ?” 

“Yes,” said the Baron curtly, shrinking from the subject. 

“Then it ought to have been zgnominia, Mynheer.” 

The Baron was very much taken aback. ‘“‘ Why?” he asked, 
and his hand trembled. 

“ Infamia is used of some inner, moral shame,” expounded the 
pedagogue with great relish ; “ Ignominia of an outer perceptible 
blot. The latter is evidently intended.” 

“T am very sorry,” said the Baron sadly. “It has always been 
infamia.” 

“Yes, it isa pity; with dead languages we should be particu- 
larly careful, for they cannot look after themselves. But, whether 
in ignominy or infamy, undoubtedly, dear Baron, the right to glory 
is yours.” 

“No, no,” said the Baron disconsolately, “so even that is 
wrong.” , 
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A couple of days later he came to the Baroness after his 
morning’s lesson. ‘ My dear,” he said, “the little boys are not 
coming back any more. I do not think it is right to take money 
for teaching them, and then not to do it. The last few times I have 
not been able; my head gets too tired. They are very good and 
do their best, but this morning I told them they must not come to- 
morrow. I was sorry, and they cried. But I must write to their 
parents. And God will take care of us.” 

The Baroness looked up at him, but did not speak. 

“ And, my dear,” he went on quietly, “ there is something else 
I want to tell you; I can choose no better moment. Your own 
money, dearest, I used it—in speculation—to avert the sale. It 
was very foolish of me, very wicked. I have seen of late how 
surely my pride has worked my ruin. Lest disgrace should fall 
upon my head, I have heaped it on my soul.” 

He stopped speaking, his voice tremulous, his head bowed. “I 
knew it,” said the Baroness. 

The words startled him in their calmness. “Knew it!” he 
stammered. 

“I knew,” continued the Baroness simply, “that the money 
had been there, and I saw it was gone. Never mind, dear; it was 
not much.” 

“ Gertrude,” he muttered, “you will love me to the end—will 
you not ?—as you have always done. It is only a little way.” 

And then the old lady began to cry. The husband had to find 
her pocket-handkerchief and wipe the tears from her stiff, pale 
face. There was rain beating against the windows. The lodging- 
house room was full of a murky mist. 

Next morning the Baron did not get up, and Wendela, in the 
pauses between her lessons, had two of them to nurse. 


Cuarter LX. 
REKSELAAR. 


“T rear the contents of this letter will surprise and vex you. I 
entreat you to believe that not for one moment did I foresee the 
possibility of asking you a favour when I began our correspondence, 
if correspondence it can be called. 

“Yes, I am asking you a favour. You are a literary man, an 
associate of literary men. Could you procure me copying or 
translation or some such work? You can judge of my hand- 
writing. It is true, as I told you, that I am a woman of high 
rank—doubtless, you dislike me on that account—but I am also a 
woman in great poverty, struggling to earn a livelihood; and for 
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that you will think none the worse of me. I am not ashamed to 
claim your help; if you can assist me, appoint some place of 
meeting, but promise on your word of honour never to find out my 
name or address.” 


Volkert placed an advertisement in the following number of 
the Cry. “Come to Mevrouw Morél’s, 5 Little Paradise, to- 
morrow at noon.” “She will be surprised,” he thought to himself 
with a smile, “to see her kind old man.” His interest in his un- 
known admirer definitely sank under her request for “ literary 
work.” He could easily picture the kind of creature—ringletted, 
mittened, melancholy, old-maidish. 

At the appointed time he went to Mevrouw Morél’s. “I am 
so thankful you are willing to protect me,” he said ; “I feel horribly 
nervous.” “And to protéct the lady, eh?” retorted Mevrouw. 

“ Quite so,” said Volkert gravely. 

Punctually at noon a ring at the street-bell announced the 
aspirant for hard labour on bread and water. “I like that,” said 
Mevrouw Morél; “you can do twice as much, if only you are 
precise.” A quick footstep was heard ascending the stairs; the 
room-door was thrown open, a tall, striking-looking girl appeared 
on the threshold, stopped, gave a sharp glance at the couple who 
rose to receive her, turned and fled downstairs again, flinging-to the 
door. 

Mevrouw Morél remained staring at her companion, with round 
eyes of amazement. 

“Wendela!” said the young man aloud, to himself, in utter 
discomfiture. 

“What is it? Idon’t understand. Howabsurd! Tell me 
quick,” cried little Mevrouw Morél, her comely face alive with 
curiosity. 

“T have met that young lady before,” answered the poet. 
“ More, dear Mevrouw, I myself do not understand.” 


Piet Poster, standing expectant outside, every nerve on the 
qui-vive, was terrified to see the Freule van Rexelaer come rushing 
down, her face aflame. 

“But, Freule,” he burst out, “what has happened? You 
promised to warn me immediately. You haven’t been gone ten 
seconds. Let me run up and punch a 

“ No, no, Piet,” cried Wendela, “‘ nothing is wrong. Only come 
away quick, I beg of you. I don’t want to remain in this place 
one moment longer! ” 

So this time Piet Poster did not demolish the enemy. In the 
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silence of their rapid homeward walk the Freule once only 
interrogatively ejaculated: ‘“Pelgrim!” and Poster shyly 
glancing sideways, saw fresh blushes mantle her crimson cheek. 
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The young poet walked across to the office, altogether be- 
wildered, and sat down in Spangenberg’s room. Vainly he knit 
his eyebrows over this new experience; he could understand 
nothing of the Freule van Rexelaer’s need. But an immense pity 
and kindness filled his impulsive heart. 

Presently Spangenberg arrived in a state of supreme elation. 
“‘Hurrah!” he cried, as soon as he eaw his friend. “Can you 
keep a secret, a secret which all the town will know in a day or 
two?” 

“ Of course I can keep a secret,” replied the other testily, think- 
ing he knew too many already. 

“ No, but mine is one worth knowing, one I enjoy so much I want 
you to enjoy it too. We have heard—too much of late, and 
little thanks to Wonnema!—of the Mandarin Ri-Ksi-La, His 
Excellency the Count of Deynum, Lord of the August Household 
of our sovereign Liege the King.” 

“We have,” said the other. “Too much. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“Stupid fellow; luckily for you I know and forgive your 
surly humours. You deserve to miss the story. Well, this chief 
of one of the oldest, noblest families of Europe—the van Rexelaers 
are that,—are they not ?” 

“Of course,” acquiesced the other wearily. 

“Quite so—is the grandson of an inn-keeper in a hamlet near 
the frontier, a gin-shop-man called Rekselaar ”—he spelt the word 
—just simple Matthew Rekselaar, not even connected, as you see, 
by name with the great historic race.” 

“ Another lie of Wonnema’s,” said Christian’s companion calmly. 
“One would feel for Count van Rexelaer, if only on account of this 
vulgar persecution. For shame, Spangenberg, you are as bad as 
your clerk !” 

“ His Excellency is a worthy object of your sympathy,” began 
Christian in a scornful tone. 

“ He is,” burst in the other with unexpected violence. 

“Dol not say so? But, Pelgrim, you should not presume that 
I find such delight inslander. I had excellent reason to sift this 
matter, and thereby do yeoman service to a worthy man, a real 
noble, as it happens—I, Christian Spangenberg, is that not a freak 
of fate? It appears there was an error in the register at first, the 
fault of some rustic clerk, and his present Lordship’s father quietly 
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added the ‘van.’ Nothing easier, as everyone knows, than to 
effect an erroneous entry in the registers, nothing harder than to 
get it remedied later on. This family, you may be sure, has never 
filed an application. It was the gin-seller’s son who worked him- 
self up the backstairs into the palace; he had an exceedingly 
handsome wife, a haberdasher’s daughter—there are nasty stories 
why he got his Countship, but that’s slander ; I stick to business.” 

“Well, the title is genuine then, at any rate,” cried the Count 
Rexelaer’s champion, turning a hot face, for one moment, towards 
the lawyer. 

“ The new title is genuine, of course. Nothing surprises one 
more than the ease with which upstarts start up. Besides half a 
dozen genealogists, whose hobby is quite out of fashion, who 
knows that this Holy Roman Count is the coarsest of shams? 
What, then, will his Lordship say to his gin-selling, tape-selling 
grandsires uncoffined and his own name published in print, 
corrected and revised up to date ?” 

“T said too little,” declared the other bitterly. ‘“ You are worse 
than Wonnema.” . 

“And why have I ferreted out all this? The great lord who 
arouses your pity, not content with stealing the real Rexelaer’s 
name and acquiring his property you know how, has used the 
confusion obtained by fraud to seize on a revenue due to the head 
of the house, for he poses as such. He has brought down his 
innocent rivals from honourable poverty to honourable privation. 
Whilst rolling in his filthy prosperity, second only to the Sovereign, 
honoured, flattered, and envied, he is stealing their last crust from 
these people who have never even risen against the lie of his life. 
Evidently he hates them ; perhaps for that reason. It is said that 
his wife is no better than he. Itissaid there isa son. Poor fellow, 
I pity him! Perhaps he will never find out the truth; let us hope, 
if he does, he will take after his father sufficiently not to care. God 
help him else ”—the young editor was violently excited—“ I would 
rather be one of my match-boys in the streets of Amsterdam than 
that man’s pampered, envied, blood-and-dirt-nurtured heir!” 


“For God’s sake, stop!” cried the other, facing round. “I 
am he!” 
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Cuaptrer LXI. 


“HE LEADETH ME IN GREEN PASTURES.” 


“Ler us go at once and tell him,” said “ Volkert” ten minutes 
later. Let me tell him; it is my right. I am sure my father will 
refund the money, as soon as he understands.” Spangenberg let 
this view pass; he had never pitied Pelgrim Volkert half as much 
as he pitied the Jonker Reinout Rexelaer. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the fact that the different spelling can be 
proved nullifies any claim to ‘the Lady’s Dole. It was not so 
easy to unearth the evidence. Piet Poster has done the greater 
part, travelling round from village to village, till he found the 
right place and right entry at last. He could not have worked 
with greater energy, had he been working for himself.” 

“But if these things were so,” protested Reinout, “I cannot 
understand the Baron’s not showing us up before.” 

“You would, if you knew him. He would never have stirred 
even now, had you left him bread to eat. He told me himself: 
‘Count Rexelaer’s family history is his business, not mine. I need 
not expose its seamy side because his wife was her uncle’s heiress.’ 
That’s the kind of man the Baron is.” 

“ But the pedigree in the hall at home,” groaned Reinout. “I 
have known it since my birth. All our ancestors up to Rovert, 
the Protestant, who joins on to the main line with Ruwert, his 
Catholic brother? I cannot believe you. It is all worked out 
and printed in the Archives of the Nobles of Holland. It is 
matter of history.” 

“ History will be none the worse for a few lies more or less,” 
said Spangenberg, smiling sadly. “As for you, you will be a 
Count when your father dies. You must be content with that.” 

Reinout lifted his eyes and slowly fixed them upon his friend. 
Their depths were swelling with mute despair. 

Christian rose hurriedly, unable to endure more. “ Dear old 
fellow,” he said, unsteadily, “no one can help you but yourself,” 


and then he hurried away, lest the other should see him break 
down. 


When he came back several hours later, in the evening, he 
found Reinout sitting just as he had left him, moodily pensive, 
with folded arms. At the noise of the opening door the Jonker 
roused himself. ‘I want to go—at once—” he said, “to Baron 
Rexelaer. Christian, you must take me there.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Spangenberg, secretly delighted. “I 
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was going to-night, in any case, to tell of my success.” So, 
presently, they started together. 


“There’s a little waiting-room,” said Christian, as they neared 
the house, “ where you’d better wait a minute while I ask per- 
mission to bring you in. But first I must tell him about the 
‘ Dole.’” 

The pair passed down the long, ill-lighted corridor. 

“That’s the door,” nodded Christian. ‘“ There’s never anybody 
there. I'll be back in a minute.” 

Reinout turned the handle and found himself once more—in a 
little box of a room—face to face with the Freule Wendela. The 
girl was concocting some mess or medicine she needed for her 
invalids. She put down the cup on the table. “And so this is 
the way,” she said, trembling, “in which you keep your word, 
Mynheer?” He paused on the threshold, secure in the thought 
that she could not pass him. “I had no idea,” he stammered 
hurriedly. “I beg of you to believe me. I came to see your 
father. You misjudge me; it is only natural, but I swear that 
you misjudge me!” The spirit lamp boiled over in a spreading 
splutter. He bent to extinguish the flame, and she caught up her 
cup and left him without another word. 

He heard her speaking to Spangenberg outside. “I thought 
you were the doctor,” she was saying. “ You will find him very 
ill.” 

Reinout waited for several minutes in the bare little room, 
which was not much more than a cupboard for hats and cloaks. 
The pale wall-paper had lost its pattern ; the blind hung torn and 
crooked, there was a hole in the shabby oil-cloth where the boards 
came staring through. He stood beside a bright-green, varnished 
table, full of stains, a very epitome, it seemed to him, of vulgarly 
pretentious poverty. That dirty, gaudy table brought home to 
him his father’s guilt as nothing else had done. He turned away 
from it to the open window. A mean little back-yard with tail 
houses close behind it, a couple of brilliant flower-pots on lofty 
window-sills, enhancing, not amending, the misery around, here 
and there an overhanging towel or a barefaced sponge, the 
whole of it gaunt and squalid under the early-fading light. 

The weather was soft and warm; after a mild May-day of 
fruitful rain the clouds were lifting, and under slowly gathering 
shadows the slumbrous earth lay hushed, heavy with the travail 
of nascent life through every fibre of her being. 

Christian opened the door and looked in. His energetic 
countenance was solemnized into repose. ‘ Come,” he said, “I 
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have told him about you. He is willing to see you.” Reinout 
followed into an adjoining chamber, and there, propped up on the 
pillows of a green-curtained lodging-house bed, he saw lying the 
gentle yet haughty face he had so often admired in silence at 
Deynum. Seated at the head of the bed was the Baroness, 
straight and still; behind her stood Wendela; the Freule had 
been weeping. And at the other end of the small room, in the 
background, Reinout noticed, with a touch of surprise, Father 
Bulbius, the parish-priest from “ home.” 

That morning the Baron had asked them to send for Father 
Bulbius. “I did not want to ask too soon,” he had said, “but I 
want to ask to-day.” When the telegram came, Veronica had of 
course said: “No.” Her rule seemed absolute nowadays, and 
she at once explained to the Father that he was hardly feeling 
well. “I should go if I were dead,” Father Bulbius had answered 
fiercely, and the pimple on his face had openly scowled at 
Veronica. 

All through the day the Baron had lain quiet, waiting for his 
old friend. His wife thought he was dozing. Towards evening 
he roused himself and called to Wendela. “There is a paper in 
my desk I should like to have,” he said, “ under several others, in 
the left-hand corner. Yes, thank you. That is it.” He waited 
until once more alone with the Baroness, who sat immovable by 
his side. “Gertrude,” he then began, “ you know this parcel. 
The statement it contains of Count Rexelaer’s conduct towards us 
is accurate, and, I honestly believe, impartial. I have resisted 
your suggestion to send it to the King, and nowI can tell you 
why. I had always intended to do so at my death, hoping that 
from it some provision might result for you. That is my one 
great sorrow that I must leave you like this, But now the 
moment has come, I don’t want to seek help for you and 
Wendela by what, if not exactly an evil action, is at least an 
ungenerous one. Gertrude, I want your permission to tear up 
this document. God will provide.” 

The Baroness could not answer him. “May 1?” he asked, 
holding up the papers. She bent her head. An expression of 
great relief came over the sick man’s features as he sank back in 
his pillows and lay slowly destroying the memorial on which he 
had spent many laborious hours. He had always been sluggish 
with his pen. 

He was able to speak quite calmly with Father Bulbius, when 
that gentleman arrived, towards evening, hot with travelling and 
anxiety. “It was like you to come at once,” he said. “I believe, 
dear Father, that I have not long to live. Since my last stroke, 
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three weeks ago, I have been very tired. Yes, I had another 
stroke, or fit, or whatever the doctors call it; fortunately Gustave 
alone was with me, and I warned him not to tell. Iam ashamed to 
remember how tired I was, but to-day I am not tired, and so glad 
to rest. And I am quite willing, Father, to do all that the church 
requires of me. I myself cannot think that God expects much 
more from us than humbly to cast ourselves upon His mercy. 
And I should not care for masses to be said on my behalf. But I 
do not wish to be wiser than others, so tell me what you would 
have me do?” 

“Tt is not the last sacrament you are asking for?” said the 
priest, forcing back his emotion. 

“When the end is come,” replied the Baron quickly, “ we must 
not shrink from the end.” 

Later on he did not talk much with anyone, but he suddenly 
beckoned to Bulbius. ‘ You are a cleric,” he said. “ You must 
be a scholar. Tell me, is it ‘ignominia?” 

“What do you mean, dear Baron?” asked the priest with 
troubled brow. 

“ Infamia, you know, glorior infamia ? They have been telling 
me that it was ignominia. The—the outer blot, I think. I do 
not quite understand. Is it that?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the priest, with warmth. “They who 
speak like that know little of us. Obloquy and outer degradation, 
smears that shift with every phase of thinking, what are these to 
stir a Christian’s pulse? With your ancestor it was indeed the 
inner humiliation, as the children of this world must ever deem 
it, that revealed itself to him as the hidden glory of God.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the Baron wearily. “It has been my 
comfort all through life ; I did not like to think it wrong. But 
the things that I have gloried in are after all but follies. I have 
been a poor, erring creature. God forgive me! It is better like 
that.” 

And then Spangenberg brought the news that Piet’s quest had 
at last been successful, and that, in the face of accumulated 
evidence, the money would be restored. The Baron said little, 
but his eyes wandered vaguely towards a side-table on which the 
torn fragments of paper yet lay. “Iam glad the news has come 
to-day,” he said. “ Mynheer the advocate, I am deeply grateful 
for your aid.” He was quite willing to see the son of his rival; 
they brought Reinout to his bedside. 

The poor fellow threw himself down on his knees, not knowing 
what he did, in a passion of useless contrition. All the blame of 
his father’s actions seemed to weigh upon him, the heir, and to 
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crush him. On all sides, wherever he turned his gaze, nothing 
but infamy ! 

“Forgive me,” he murmured, “say you forgive me. I ask your 
forgiveness for us all.” 

“My poor boy, you have done me no hurt,” said the Baron 
gently. 

“We have, we have; I cannot separate myself from—them. 
The shame is ours; the curse is ours. Say you forgive us. I 
have no right to ask, no right but my exceeding need. I just 
want your forgiveness, and then I will leave you in peace.” 

“Surely, if there be anything to forgive, I gladly forgive,” said 
the Baron in trembling accents. Spangenberg drew Reinout 
away; he was exciting the feeble old man too much by the 
violence of his regret. ‘I should like them to give me a little 
wine,” said the Baron, “I should like Gustave to give it me.” 
The old servant brought, with bent head and unsteady hand, a 
glass of the King’s Wine. His master drank half of it. “Take 
the rest,” said the Baron. “You remember, Gustave? In ’30, 
eh? God save the King!” Gustave saluted silently, un- 
consciously, as he lifted the wine-glass to his trembling lips. 

Outside, the shadows were beginning to deepen. A confused 
murmur of traffic came up vaguely from the canal. Someone had 
opened the window a little, for the room was close with the hot 
May air. The stifling canal smell, rendered all the heavier by 
the day’s moisture, came spreading over them all. Even the 
dying man seemed to perceive it. He moved restlessly once or twice. 

Presently he beckoned to Wendela, “I should like,” he 
whispered, “ to shake that young man by the hand before he goes. 
I should like him to make sure—no malice! And there is still 
one thing I should like to ask.” 

And so Wendela led Reinout to her father and joined their 
hands. “With the others?” murmured the old man, eager 
interrogation in his eyes. “In the chapel? Both. If ever you 
have the power.” “Yes,” said Reinout firmly. “Let us go,” 
whispered Spangenberg in his ear, and the two friends crept out 
of the room together. 

The Baron sank into a long, calm stupor, holding one of his 
wife’s hands all the while. 

It grew quite dark in the room, dark and stifling. Toward 
midnight he opened his eyes and fixed them full on the dear, 
white face. ‘In fields,” he said, “in fair green fields.” And that 
was the end. 


Wendela and her mother remained alone. There were three of 
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them in the room still, and yet there were only two. All the 
immensity of the change is there. 

It was long before either moved. At length said the Baroness 
in a firm voice— 

“He was a perfect man. Without reproach.” 

Even at that moment Wendela lifted a quick look of surprised 
inquiry to her mother’s face. It was only a flash, and immedi- 
ately she dropped her eyes again. But the Baroness had seen it. 

“A perfect man,” she repeated steadily. ‘Sometimes I have 
asked myself if you fully understood that. All the actions of his 
life lie patent before me. There is not one of them, even when 
they cost me the most serious loss, which was not perfectly 
honourable and upright.” 

Wendela sank down beside the dead man. Her mother knew, 
then, knew far more than she did, and approved. “Oh, if I had 
only understood one day sooner!” she cried in a sudden tempest 
of tears. “Only aday sooner! Father, father, I shall never be 
able to tell you now.” 

And so, at last, Wendela’s peace of mind was bought by a lie. 
For it was a lie—one of those falsehoods by which noble-hearted 
women shame the truth. 


Reinout, on his way home to the little hétel where he was in 
the habit of staying under his assumed name of “ Volkert,” hurried 
along unheeding, swayed to and fro with the tumult of his 
thoughts. He did not notice where he was going, as he passed 
along crowded thoroughfares, noisy with the hundred vulgarities 
of every-night sale and barter, or turned into little narrow by- 
streets, desolate beneath their solitary lamp. Presently he 
emerged upon a quiet square, on one side of which a little crowd 
was collected. Underagaslight a man stood preaching ; Reinout, 
looking aside carelessly in passing, recognised the evangelistic 
tailor, Tipper. He slackened his pace for a moment to listen, and, 
as he did so, the words fell clearly on his ears: “It’s no use. You 
can’t escape from yourself. No man can. You must have peace 
with yourself. And you can’t make peace with yourself till you 
make it in God.” 

“Three for a penny,” said a Jew hawker close in front of him, 
“and warranted to wear.” 
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Cuapter LXII. 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 


“(Com back immediately, Reinout. What does this masquerading 
mean? I have just got you nominated to Vienna, but the 
Minister wants to see you first. Not knowing where to find you, 
I was obliged to open your bureau. Iam disgusted to discover 
that you are doing things which require an alias. I command you 
to return at once. 


“Van REXELAER.” 


“Dear Fatser,—I am not coming back. I am never coming 
back. Do not be angry with me, I entreat of you. I cannot 
act otherwise. Your life and mine lie so wide apart it is no use 
trying any longer to link them together. 


The two papers lay spread out before him on the lodging-house 
table, his father’s summons, received that morning, and his own 
reply, ready, with the ink still wet. 

As soon as he had recognised the handwriting of that “Den 
Heer Volkert, Café Monopole, Amsterdam,” he had understood 
that the decisive moment, too long kept at bay, was upon him 


and held him by the throat. The idea, even as he gasped beneath 
it, brought him relief; he was glad. There are those of us who 
decide quickly, mostly wrong. There are those who decide slowly, 
mostly wrong also. He was one of the few who decide slowly and 
right. 

Since the horrible discovery—two days ago—of his father’s 
conduct in connection with “the Lady’s Dole,” he had lived in 
the consciousness that he had reached the parting of the ways. 
He had seen it growing plainer as he journeyed on, but now he 
had climbed up to it, and was standing still. You cannot stand 
still long. Happy are you if you can go on straight. Reinout 
could not. He hesitated, yet from the first he felt—thank God ! 
—that he would turn to the right. 

But it is an awful thing for any human heart to cast off all its 
outer clothing, be that clothing soft or cumbrous, and to stand 
out naked in the light of a laughing day. Reinout looked back 
down the past. He recalled how the first flash of light had 
struck across his velvet-curtained soul when, mazed with the 
beauty and sick with the sorrow of the wondrous world they were 
hiding from him, he had first learned, through a girlish gift, in a 
poet’s prophetic promise, that mystery which unlocks all mortal 
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mysteries, the Law of fraternal Love. To love his neighbour as 
himself—to do good. After all, that is not so very hard! but 
immortal mysteries rise beyond. To some little vision of these 
also he had struggled through the thickness of the easy years. 
To love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
—to do right. 

And, long ago, the prisoned song within his breast had awaked 
at the sound of other singing, and fluttered its wings on high. 
He could not have sung in his cage. 

He recalled his first meeting with Spangenberg. After the 
acceptance of several of his enthusiastic poems by the Cry of 
the People, its editor had printed a request: to their author to 
call. He had gone to Amsterdam, retaining the pseudonym under 
which he had written, and had naturally become known in “ Little 
Paradise” as “Volkert.” He had found there a fresh and 
healthful and honestly-aspiring life; but his course lay elsewhere. 
A gentilhomme devoir fait lot. 

And he loved his shallow, friendly father, all whose yet 
unfulfilled ambition was centred on the son and heir. His 
mother—hush, he paused before that sepulchre and flung away 
the key. 

Of the story of Dora Droste he could think more calmly. He 
saw that Wonnema’s account of it was coloured by personal spite, 
and he therefore refused to accept the discharged servant’s 
conclusions. The Count treated such matters as all his 
acquaintances treated them. With a bleeding heart, Reinout 
could excuse him. ; 

Against Loripont’s accusations, also, he felt that he could at 
least partially defend his father—in the heat of his yearning to 
justify him altogether. After all, the hurried scrawl of a man 
pain-maddened to suicide was not a reasonable will; after all, it 
might be presumed, might be hoped, that the Count had been 
ignorant of the source of Margherita’s fortune ; after all 

But no: “I cannot live any longer on that money,” he said. 
“Tt is no use reasoning about it.” Nor was it possible to smudge 
away the clear-cut truth of Spangenberg’s revelations. For the 
first time he beheld his father’s unvarnished nature. And at the 
same time his own nobility fell from him. All the chivalry of 
his youth in a clatter of tin. 

From the life, then, to which he had dutifully clung, while it 
only seemed distasteful, he now must break away, because God 
had proved it evil. A gentilhomme devoir fait loi. 

He sat down and began a letter to his father ; he began several 
times, with new confidence, after every false start. At last it 
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was finished, a lengthy document, summing up all his difficulties, 
his doubts, his grievances, tacitly exonerating his parents from 
any share in causing them. The writing it all down in orderly 
sequence, the thinking out the tumult of his thoughts, did him 
good. “It is no use reasoning about it,” he repeated when all 
was over. “I cannot live on that money, and that settles the 
matter.” 

He carefully read the letter over again. Then he drew from 
his breast pocket a small morocco case and sat looking at the two 
portraits it contained. His father, with the nervous, shifty 
features and silken whiskers, all the well known illustrious orders 
scattered over neck and chest; his mother, handsome still with a 
certain conscious comeliness, stout and décolletée—too stout and 
far too décolletée—in her laces, diamonds and flowers. Slowly he 
closed the case and hid it away again. Then, with weary hand, he 
took up the letter and tore it across. 

Ten minutes later he had written the few lines of answer 
recorded above and posted them in the letter-box at the corner of 
the street. It was done, then. You let go the last tip of the 
envelope and “it” is irretrievably, done. He walked briskly away 
in the direction of “Little Paradise.” His thoughts were of 
Vienna, at first, and the ultra-covetable small balls at the Hofburg : 
“T hope you like our society, Monsieur de Rexelaer?” “ Your 
Majesty is too gracious; who would not be charmed?” And then 
he drifted away to Deynum Castle, and the Chevalier—how sorry 
that good old man would be!—and the Countess, his mother, 
among her birds and flowers. Amarinda was dead; Florizel still 
tottered on three rheumatic legs. After all, the starry career 
was his; he had been born to it, educated for it: his whole life 
had been lapped in its supercilious luxury. The home was his, 
the beautiful resting-place of that illustrious race which had been 
his from thecradle. The great lady, the Countess, was his mother. 
In all separation we cry out, there. It is no use casting away 
keys, when lock and chain hold firm. 

He turned into “ Little Paradise” and nodded up at Mynheer 
Morel. “Will you come and take a walk with me round the 
square?” the old man called down. “Presently, Mynheer,” 
Reinout answered back. “Please begin without me. I must 
have a long talk with Spangenberg first.” The Master frowned; 
he was unaccustomed to the most indirect of “no’s.” 


“For the moment, I am going jto stop here,” Reinout said 
bravely to Christian. “Iam not going back to the Hague. But 
that means that I must earn my own livelihood. I have been 
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wondering whether, if Poster passes his examination and leaves 
you, you could engage me on trial in his place? You know, | 
have taken my law-degree.” 

“My dear boy,” cried Christian, “‘ you are welcome to whatever 
help I can give you, but you’re too good for my law work. Why, 
with your education and your languages—half a dozen at your 
fingers’ ends—you can get a much better post than that! Don’t 
you remember what I said to you when first you came to me? 
Well, you can earn money ; be thankful for it.” 

“T believe that I could perhaps get something better, but, 
Christian, I want to have just this. I want you to take me for 
one year only and to let me earn what Poster earns. At the end 
of that time I shall probably go away. You see I am perfectly 
frank with you.” 

“ And then?” 

“ That is my secret. A fresh secret. Not a very important one.” 

“ But why don’t you rather try literature ?” 

Before Reinout could answer, a pebble struck the window; 
Father Morél, having twice completed the circuit of the grass-plot 
and being big with sublimest thoughts, stood making impatient 
signs. 

“Yes, yes; ina minute,” nodded Reinout. “ Literature!” he 
repeated, turning again to his friend. “Do you seriously 
recommend me to earn my bread by that? Look here, I will 
tell you a little story. Three or four years ago, while I was a 
student at Leyden, a thin volume of poetry appeared, entitled 
‘The Morning of a Life.’ The name was not very original; the 
book was a modest one. Have you ever heard of it?” 

“No,” said Christian. 

“Nor has anyone else, except the man who paid the bill. His 
name was ‘Pelgrim Volkert.’ When the little book first came 
out, he watched anxiously—oh, so anxiously !—for the opinion of 
‘the literary world.’ Sometimes he thought that little book 
contained the baldest rubbish ever penned; sometimes he fancied 
it so full of heartfelt beauty that none could read it without tears. 
In his inmost confidence he believed it would create a stir. Had 
it done so, I am not sure whether there would not have been a 
student less at Leyden, next term. Well, several weeks passed ; 
then there appeared a long review in a provincial paper, saying— 
I don’t mind telling now—that the book contained some of the 
most exquisite poetry in the language, and repeatedly asserting 
that here was a new light at last in the waste of Dutch literature. 
I suppose that the light was a Will-o’-the-Wisp. The rest is 
silence. Three copies were sold, and six months later the author 
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paid the bill. I remember that, on the evening of that most 
eventful day, he told his father: ‘Yes, he should like the 
Diplomatic Service very much indeed.’ ” 

“Quite so,” said Christian. 

“ And you propose to me to live by literature?” 

“T was thinking of the by-ways, not the high-ways,” replied 
the editor: “ reviews, articles, studies—journalistic, compilatory, 
biographical work. But you are right. I don’t think you could 
make a living out of literature. At least, not in this small 
country. And do you know why?” 

“Why? I should think I did.” 

“No, but let me tell you what I mean. I think you can stand 
it to-day and, moreover, you deserve it, after what you have gone 
through this morning. Don’t laugh. You are a genius. That 
is all.” 

Reinout staggered, almost as if he had received a blow. 

“T—TI don’t think so,” he stammered, stupidly. 

“But Ido. And I have seen a good deal of your work in the 
Cry, and I am a better judge than yourself. There, that is 
enough for to-day. Now go and walk with Father Morél. He’s 
another. But, then, fortunately, he has Mevrouw to take care of 


was not good company. Said his fond wife to herself as she laid 
down her endless darning to watch them turn in the little square: 
“There the good man goes, scattering all his diamonds, as usual, 
for another to pick up and set in his crown. Well, I’m glad the 
other’s Pelgrim Volkert. He’s a genius. Like all geniuses, he 
will live alone, and be buried by a crowd.” 


Cuaprer LXIII. 


ALONE. 


A rew days later Piet Poster successfully passed his third and 
final examination. Immediately afterwards he sought a situation 
as assistant-Notary in the Southern Provinces, and, being a zealous 
Catholic, easily obtained one. He wanted to leave Amsterdam, he 
said. 

He wanted to leave Amsterdam, although his Patroness, as he 
persisted in calling the Baroness, still remained there. The 
widowed lady had declined Father Bulbius’s renewed offer of the 
Parsonage. ‘ No, indeed,” said Wendela, “ we must never go back.” 

Besides, the Baron lay buried,—temporarily ?—in the public 
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cemetery at Amsterdam. In spite of its modest adjuncts, his 
funeral had been a quietly imposing one, for a large number of his 
old colleagues of the States Provincial had come up to attend it, 
as well as many members of the Order of Nobles of the Province, 
headed by Baron Borck. Not one of them but had remarked with 
astonishment among the mourners the young heir of the new Lord 
of Deynum. 

A white cross was to be erected on the grave. The Baroness 
could afford it; what a vulgar, all-important little point! But 
even the ditch into which sorrow sinks has to be duly paid for, as 
also the stone which affection puts up to remember the spot by. 
“T should like to stipulate,’ Count Rexelaer had said to Spangen- 
berg, “that the family do not return to Deynum.” “If the 
money is refunded immediately,” Christian had replied, “ there 
will be no prosecution.” Shortly afterwards capital and interest 
were paid over to her who was now become, indisputably, 
the last of the Ladies Rexelaer. Count Hilarius said that he 
hated the appearance of injustice, and would rather err on 
the side of too great generosity. He retained his opinion 
that the testator had intended the money to go with the Castle, 
but he rejoiced that the benefit of the doubt enabled him thus 
delicately to succour the aged Baroness, of whose destitute 


condition he had not been aware. Spangenberg was a bright 
young fellow, as we have seen, but when he left the presence of 
the Lord of the Household, he could not have told you whether his 
Excellency, prior to this visit, had been aware of that little 
inaccuracy in the spelling of his noble name. “My father was 
very exact,” said Count Rexelaer blandly. “I cannot understand 
a slip on his part in so weighty a matter.” 


“Yes, Freule, I’m going to-morrow,” said Piet. ‘And you 
know who’s to have my old room, don’t you?” 

“No,” replied Wendela indifferently. “ Who?” 

“ Don’t you really? The Jonker Rexelaer.” 

“Indeed!” said Wendela in the same tone. But the news was 
distasteful to her. She had not seen Reinout again since the day 
of the funeral, nor did she wish to see him. 

“Before I go, Freule,” said Piet Poster, awkwardly standing by 
the open door, “I wanted to thank you for all you have done for 
me.” 

Frank Wendela cried out. “It’s the other way,” she said. 

‘Please don’t say that,” replied the young man hurriedly. “I 
haven't been able to do anything, really. But one thing I shall 
always be glad and proud of, that it was I who was, indirectly, 
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the cause of Mynheer the Baron’s employing Mynheer Spangen- 
berg. Do you know, Freule, when I ran away from Deynum, I 
had made up my mind to sail to foreign countries and come back 
in a year or two with barges full of gold-dust to repurchase the 
Castle, as people do in story-books. I found out soon enough 
what a fool I was; I haven’t been able to repurchase the Castle, 
but—but——”’ he hesitated. “The Jonker van Rexelaer is a 
good man,” he said. 

“He told me,” said Wendela, “about the beating you gave him, 
when a boy.” 

“Did he, Freule? Those are not the kind of beatings that 
hurt. I hope he will be happy some day, and I hope you will 
be happy, Freule, very happy, and sometimes remember how we 
used to play together, how you used to play with me, I mean, 
when we were children at Deynum.” 

“Good-bye, Piet,” she said, holding out her hand. “TI shall not 
forget. I hope that you, too, will be very happy.” 

He gently took the extended hand and bent over it. He would 
have liked to lift it to his lips, but he was a Dutchman and, above 
all things, dreaded making himself ridiculous; he checked the 


impulse and drew back. ‘Good-bye, Freule,” he whispered, and 
went away. 


After his departure complete monotony settled down over the 
house on the Canal of the Roses ; there was monotony in every- 
thing, even in the landlady’s voice as she harassed the slavey. 
“Your father was perfect,” the Baroness had said, yet there was 
an endless monotony in her prayers for the dead man, and her 
sorrows for his sufferings in purgatory. And for this worry of 
her mother’s Wendela could feel nothing but half repressed 
disgust ; she rejoiced in her new-found relief from the load of 
her father’s guilt. 

She tended the invalid, as one nurses a little child, and bore, 
without complaint, the placidity of her pleasureless, painless 
existence. Surreptitiously she continued to buy the Cry of the 
People, which she had first seen, by-the-bye, through Piet Poster. 
She would meet Reinout on the stairs, and from time to time he 
paid a formal evening-call. He was very quiet, and apparently 
very busy. Juffrouw Donders informed the Freule that he used 
to sit up quite late into the night. And the landlady’s opinion 
carried weight, not only because she controlled the consumption 
of paraffin, but also because of her habit of walking the house at 
all hours, to superintend her lodgers, if possible, through the 
keyhole. 


2a 2 
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After the first tornado of protest, things also settled down into 
comparative calm at the Hague. In answer to discreet inquiries 
the police had informed His Excellency the Lord High Seneschal 
that a person called Pelgrim Volkert was well known to them as 
a writer of seditious verses in that obscure newspaper, the Cry 
of the People. The police always know so much, they seldom care 
to know all. 

Count Rexelaer’s supreme dread now was lest they should find 
out who Pelgrim Volkert was. What would become of a Court 
Official whose son was proven a Socialist? Yet he felt that such 
degradation was fast clouding over his coroneted head. 

With this horror upon him he hazarded a wild effort to get 
Reinout declared insane. It failed; even the closest of nets must 
have meshes. Whereupon he wrote him a letter damp with 
tears, a father’s heart-broken appeal, the prayer of a man who 
was losing what he best loved on earth. “ Dearest, dearest 
father,” the son wrote back, “ let us give up this infamous fortune 
and the Castle, which is not even ours!” Everyone noticed how 
gray and worn Count Rexelaer was looking. He spoke angrily to 
Margherita: “The boy has covered with infamy the noble name 
which he bears,” he said. “It is your fault, with your poetry and 
nonsense. It is your rotwrier blood. A hundred times rather I had 
wished he was dead.” ‘My poetry was always sensible,” retorted 
Margherita. “It is your ridiculous education that has ended 
like this. And as for my blood, what is yours, Monsieur le 
Cabaretier? Do you not think I know now—from your dear 
sister Elizabeth? Leave me in peace with my terrible sorrow. 
You are insufferable; only yesterday Monsieur de Bonnaventure 
was remarking how irritable you have grown.” 

The Chevalier wiped a tear out of his bleared old eye with 
a silk handkerchief. It was given out that the only son of the 
Rexelaers had gone abroad for his health; Mevrouw Elizabeth, 
who was exceedingly put out by Antoinette’s disappointment, 
added that the poor young fellow had always been a little wild. 
People touched their foreheads significantly. Oh, the instability 
of human greatness! Everything, yes everything that Fortune 
could bestow. And now this! 

During all these months Reinout kept on very quietly. He did 
his daily task for Spangenberg, and occasionally, though more 
rarely, contributed a few verses to the Cry. 

“You never send me a letter now about my poems,” he once 
ventured to remark to the Freule van Rexelaer. 

“No,” replied that young lady shortly. 

“Perhaps you have given up reading them ?” 
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“Or do you, having glanced at them, pay no further attention 
to their contents ?” 

“Oh no.” But this last “no” was ambiguous. 

Antoinette had faithfully kept her cousin’s secret; no one 
knew of his writings in the French magazines. The literary 
circle in “ Little Paradise” looked upon him as a Dutch writer 
of genuine genius, doomed to hopeless obscurity by the very 
language he wrote in. But even such recognition as Holland 
can bestow they never expected to be his, He was not a 
“popular” poet; the artisans who read the Cry skipped his 
poetry, which had not even a chorus. Besides, the Dutch, great 
in painting, are dead to poetry. Even in painting imagination 
is a sin. It was by imagination that our common mother fell. 
Had she been content to perceive that an apple is an apple, she 
might have been in Paradise at this hour, as many a substantial 
Dutch burgher-mother is. Woe to him that distinguishes apples 
of discord and apples of Sodom and golden apples of the 
Hesperides, in quest of which latter, perhaps, he sails away into 
the Unknown. We live both comfortably and righteously in 
Holland—nowhere more so—but we do not live by admiration, 
hope and love. We live by the fear of God and the care of our 
purses. And we all of us, except the poets, despise a poet just 
a little for not being something else. Reinout, therefore, was 
singularly fortunate in having happed on the Moréls. 

He knew it, and thoroughly enjoyed those Sunday evenings 
—much Poetry and a little punch—which now formed his sole 
recreation. Of the company which gathered about Homérus 
none but Spangenberg was acquainted with the details of the new- 
comer’s story. They had heard that he had broken loose from 
old moorings in a comfortable haven to row with his brothers 
against the stream. They also knew that “Pelgrim Volkert” 
had been a literary pseudonym, but they never connected its 
bearer in their thoughts with that great historic house of which 
the Mandarin Ri-Ksi-La was the acknowledged head. 

Sometimes an allusion would cause the young fellow to wince, 
as when Homérus, having discoursed on the limits to man’s 
self-sufficiency, wound up with the words: “No human plant 
ever fully recovers from transplanting. No organism has more 
than one ‘home.’ The uprooted heart, whatever may become its 
future surroundings, goes through life alone.” 

Reinout pushed back his chair into the shade. 

“When my father and my mother forsake me,” began the tailor. 

“Then shall I be forsaken indeed,” concluded Spangenberg. 
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“Then the Lord shall take me up,” said the tailor. 

“That is finely put,” remarked Reinout’s voice. 

“Tt is from the Bible,” replied the tailor. “Have you who 
are, I believe, an orphan never found it there?” 

“No,” said Reinout awkwardly. 

“Perhaps you have never looked for it, or for anything else. 
If you have not gota Bible, I should be very glad to send you 
one.” 

“TI will get one,” said haughty Reinout, and then instantly 
repented: “I mean,” he added, “ that I should not wish to trouble 
you.” 

“Tt will be a very simple one, mind you—outside. The jewel’s 
the same, whatever the casket.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Reinout. 


Cuapter LXIY. 


SUCCESS. 


Wuen Reinout abruptly brought his clerkship to an end, his 
year of probation was only ten months old. April had come 
round again with premature joys, and uncertain promises, fore- 


shadowing a fairer, though not a fresher, sunshine in broad 
cloudsweeps of wind and rain. It had been a bright, breezy day, 
full of the turmoil of Nature’s restless awakening, with sudden 
gusts of movement and floods of warmth, one of those days on 
which all the young world seems dancing merrily, from the bare 
trees and bold clouds up in heaven to the dead leaves and swift 
brooks down on earth. A great ripple of jollity spread over 
creation, the clear wind played up to the dancers, and the sly 
sun laughed down on the dance. 

Reinout had spent his day as usual at the office, doubled up 
over the endlessly useless entanglements of the law. Spangenberg, 
who hated the systematised robbery of his profession with a 
constantly increasing contempt, had gone off early to his editorial 
business, and his clerk was glad enough, at four o'clock, to shut 
up shop and betake himself to the Canal of the Roses. They were 
a queer pair of lawyers, and the greater part of the business 
of the office consisted in unavailing attempts to protect the 
defenceless. 

At his lodgings Reinout found a foreign letter awaiting him. 
This letter, which he had been daily expecting for weeks, he now 
tore open as if his life depended on a hundredth of a second of time. 
His eyes flashed through the contents, and he was out of the 
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door again and off to “Little Paradise.” “Good gracious! ” 
cried Christian, looking up from his desk. ‘Is the Prinsengracht 
in flames?” 

“No,” gasped Reinout in joyous breathlessness, “ but it will be, 
Christian, when I have set the world on fire!” And he spread 
out his open letter in front of his friend. 

Spangenberg read it and looked up with his brightest smile. 

“You only lose a bad clerk,” said Reinout. 

“ Exactly,” replied Spangenberg. 

After a moment he added: “So this was your secret. What 
a linguist you must be!” 

“Oh no; I have always spoken more French than Dutch, 
at—home. But don’t think that this bird has come falling into 
my mouth ready roasted. It has taken a lot of labour and 
patience to catch and to kill. I’ve been hard at work for years, 
trying to get things inserted in the Parisian reviews. Nobody 
ever knew anything about it, except, quite towards the end, 
a dear little cousin, who hid away my secret as soon as she had 
discovered it. It used to be so funny, sometimes, people asking 
me, for instance, whether I ever read the French reviews ?” 

“ How can people find out if you don’t tell them?” 

“True, but I couldn’t. Nor would you have turned the love 
of your bosom naked into a dancing-room. There, I’m growing 
coarse and accurate. Do you think it wrong of me to write 
in French ?” 

“No more wrong than for the pastor of a small country-parish 
to accept a call to a great city-church. Dutch is at the best but 
the language of one family, with a large proportion of deaf-mutes 
among itschildren. French is the language of the civilised world.” 

“That’s what I have always thought, and I considered my 
efforts in Dutch altogether secondary, but of course others 
may judge differently; I can’t help that. Well, it has been 
a hard struggle, but success, or something very like the beginning 
of success, has come at last.” 

He took up his letter and read it over again. It was a 
communication from a well-known Parisian publisher, to whose 
review he had already frequently contributed some trifle. The 
publisher wrote that he accepted the manuscript novel which had 
been sent him, though suggesting a change towards the close, 
and that he offered for the copyright, not the enormous sums 
we so often see set down in the story-books, but a bond fide price 
of nine thousand francs. Out of the pure goodness of his heart 
he added some sentences of warmest commendation, both of this 
work and of former contributions to the Revue. 
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“Yes, I have come down to prose,” said Reinout sorrowfully. 
‘It’s no use, nowadays.” 

“But, dear fellow, do you know what makes me so happy?” 
cried Spangenberg with beaming eye. “ When fame comes to you, 
as I am sure it will, world-wide fame, they will be proud of you 
over yonder, in the Hague! They will be jealous—fiercely 
appreciative, perhaps, but still appreciative.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Reinout, in the same sorrowful 
tone. “I do not. How little you know, Christian, the classes 
or the ‘social conditions’ your paper makes war against. With 
the people from amongst whom I came out the smallest bit of 
ribbon of Franz Joseph’s giving at Vienna would far have excelled 
the laurel-wreath of Shakespeare himself. I might have done 
anything vile, composed in my leisure moments the bawdiest 
of love-songs, but not preached sedition! My own father will 
weep to think I have not failed. He will endeavour to forget me. 
Perhaps he will succeed.”—Reinout’s voice faltered.—“ I am told 
he has sent for my cousin to Deynum. Listen. Only a few 
months ago I met in society the grand-daughter of an illustrious 
French poet, a woman who had just bought, with her honour, the 
title of ‘ Princess.’ Unwisely I talked to her about her ‘immortal 
grandfather’; can you guess what she answered me? ‘ Immortal, 
indeed, there is no escaping from my grandfather. Ce quwil y 
avait dinfime dans son origine et d’infame dans sa vie is writ 
down in all the dictionaries of Europe!’ His life had not been 
disgraceful in any sense, as you and I read the word. But he 
had been a revolutionary, a passionate lover of freedom, a scorner 
of kings. And his origin had been of the humblest, that can 
never be denied. They will hate me all the more when I call evil 
evil, because I am one of them.” 

“TI observe,” said Christian, referring to the letter, “ that you 
have called this book of yours Gloire Infame.” 

“Yes. When I first began it, I still thought I was entitled to 
the motto which has been the secret strength of my life. Let the 
title stand. No one, * have taken care of that, will recognise the 
story. But it is none the less an autobiography.” 


Reinout returned home earlier than usual that evening, 
cherishing, all along the brightened streets, his triumph of 
the moment, and the prospects, financial and other, which it 
opened up before him. Some perhaps might have feasted so 
auspicious an event, but it is ill feasting alone. 

As he was passing the Baroness’s parlour door, the sound of 
Wendela’s singing arrested him. He stood spell-bound on the 
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landing, in the half-light; the spacious alto, clear and warm, he 
knew and loved; it was not that which now enchained him. But 
never had he heard it singing to that plaintive air those words of 
his own: air and words such as Christian had sung them on the 
first night at the Moréls’. 


“The white doves brood low 
With innocent flight. 
Higher, my soul, higher! 
Into the night! 

Into black night! 


“Beyond where the eagle 
Soars strong to the sun. 
Nought hast thou, if only 
Earth’s stars be won. 
Earth’s stars are won. 


“ Beyond where God’s angels 
Stand silent, in might. 
Higher, my soul, higher! 
Into the light, 

Straight to God’s light.” 


Why had she never sung those words to him? Why did she 
choose for this singing the moment when she believed him to be 
away? He knocked boldly and entered. ‘Mamma is not very 
well to-night,” said the young Freule, rising hurriedly from the 
piano. “I have been rubbing her; she is trying to sleep.” 

In that sentence the long patience of her life of quiet sacrifice 
stretched before him. She stood there, under the cold, blue 
April sunset, in the beautiful perturbation of a pure and haughty 
woman. No pretty darling this to be won by an embrace. 
He went straight to the dimly-lighted window and spread 
out his letter, as he had done for Spangenberg, and asked her to 
read it. 

“This will not mend matters at the Hague,” she said. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I understand that. And so do you. 
You and J, Freule, we know, at least, what is this ‘world’ of 
which men speak so much. We have held it in the hollow of our 
hand. Earth’s stars are won.” 

They were standing, looking out, beyond the still canal between 
its smutty trees, beyond the heavy house-tops, up into the pallid 
heaven, at solitary Hesperus, white and hard. 

“And there is one glory terrestrial,” she said: her voice had 
altered. He turned in astonishment and—oh marvellous sight to 
him !—he saw that there were tears in those strong brown eyes. 
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“And another glory celestial, and the glory of man is as the 
flower of the field.” 

With a sudden impulse he drew forth a shabby little brown 
volume. “Do you remember this?” he asked eagerly. “Doyou 
remember giving it me, half a dozen years ago? It was a 
revelation, in my sordid existence, of a love of something else than 
gold and gilt. You told me, when you gave it, that it was the 
greatest treasure you possessed.” 

“T should not say that now,” she answered, taking from the top 
of the piano a smaller, yet more faded book. She held it out to 
him ; it was a Catholic copy of the New Testament. “My father 
left it me,” she said simply, and then, with splendid scorn: 
“Bulbius told mother I ought not to have it.” 

Reinout broke the moment’s thoughtful silence. ‘ And do you 
remember,” he continued, “the night in the chapel, and your 
bidding me choose, beyond all earthly splendour, the glory of 
God-sent disgrace ?” 

She turned fully upon him in the gathering darkness. “Yes,” 
she said in a firm voice, “ Knight Pilgrim,” and then trembled and 
shrank away. 

“T used to think,” he went on, “that surely it was my duty to 
remain where God had placed me, turning my back on the life I 
really loved, and working for the best. But perhaps because He 
saw me sinking, He has called me, by the voice of shame, from the 
Slough of Despond. Not all men are compelled to choose as I was. 
I trust to God I have chosen well.” 

“ You will be rewarded,” she said, still gazing at the star, “by 
the good you will do in the future.” 

“Dear Freule,” he answered earnestly. ‘In some other 
way, in the old way, perhaps, I could have done as much, 
and more. But this also I believe that God has taught me: 
He does not ask us to seek to do most good, but only to do right 
to-day.” 

“No, no!” she cried vehemently. ‘You will do more! A 
great career will be yours; an immeasurable sphere of usefulness. 
The God who gave you genius has wonderfully prepared you for 
the use of His gift. Enthusiasts are ignorant of life, and those 
who know life are no longer enthusiasts. From a child, as you 
said but a moment ago, you have held in your hand this bauble 
of Greatness and Glory and been schooled to appraise it. You can 
tell us what it is worth, as you cast it away.” 

She had spoken with her old impulsiveness: she stood panting. 
“The whole world will listen. We all shall be your family!” she 
said. 
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He looked up quickly, with a sad smile: . “It is very lonely,” 
he answered, “the human race, and nothing nearer. One feels 
that, perhaps, most in a moment of success. And my work is only 
just beginning. You see what this man says”—he pointed to his 
letter—* Your story is not finished; the career of your hero is 
left incomplete.’ He has seen clearly, too clearly. Unwillingly, 
I fear, you have borne your large part in the chapters already 
written. Wendela, can you join me willingly, if we try honestly, 
cleanly, to write the rest?” 


CuaptER LXY. 
RESPICE FINEM. 


THE carriages came creeping up in an apparently endless 
succession; cavalry and police were keeping the crowd back, 
pushing and prancing amid protests and exclamations, occasionally 
of admiration, more generally of envy or ill-will. One by one, 
slowly, in a consistent monotony of variety, the landaus and 
broughams turned cautiously into the square, their horses’ heads 
gradually taking shape under the gaslights with a glitter of 
harness and champing of bits, to the soft guiding voice of the 
coachman ; sometimes there would be a pair of horses, sometimes 
a single one: bays, grays, the President’s old white mares—oh, 
what a big black beauty goes there!—then several chestnuts, one 
after the other, but always the same big frightened eyes, looming 
in the damp mist, and the tall servants behind, anxious also, 
under the steady rain, and a blurr of bright opera-cloak or gold 
lace against the panes, and then fresh champing and fresh glitter 
—steady ! steady !—and another pair of horses, wet and worried, 
and the lines of smeared lamps down the distance, not a whit 
shortened or altered, and another carriage—way there, way !—as 
the wretched spectators splash back into the shining puddles, and 
the stream comes flowing on to that wide blaze of light under the 
awning by the Entrance. 

There was a great reception at the Palace to-night, a raout as 
they call it. Nearly a thousand invitations had been sent out, 
and such members of the “ Everybody” as ought to have been 
invited and were not, were weeping their eyes out in the bitterness 
of home. 

In the great hall and on the staircase there was decorous 
confusion. For the flutter which is inseparable from Palace 
receptions caused all these birds of beautiful plumage to ruffle 
their feathers in the fear of such ruffling, and many a biped, 
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provided with a third leg by way of ornament, went stumbling 
and grumbling over that glittering appendage on his passage 
upstairs. It must be a melancholy consideration for Royalty that 
nobody ever comes to its entertainments for pleasure, but only to 
avoid the pain of not having been there. It had done everything 
in its power to welcome its guests, neither overheating its saloons 
nor overcooling its wines, and yet everyone was anxious to be 
home again, and frankly confessed as much to everyone else. 
“Delightful, is it not? So well managed,” said one old man, 
miserable in a stiff gold collar, to another rickety creature in 
perfectly disgraceful calves. ‘Yes, Rooseveldt understands 
his duty; I shall be glad, though, when it’s over.” “So shall 
I”; the collar-tortured individual turned to a bright-looking girl 
by his side. “Ah, Freule van Rexelaer!” he said. ‘“ Now you, 
doubtless, would like such an evening to last for ever? Very 
natural, my dear. So should I, when I was your age, so 
should I.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Antoinette, laughing. “I detest these 
crushes. I am here to chaperon mamma.” 

“‘ Antoinette, come here at once,” commanded Mevrouw Eliza- 
beth in a flustered whisper. “Are my feathers right? Pretend 
not to be looking. I feel all crooked. I knocked them against an 
overhanging palm.” 

“T think your hair’s coming down,” replied mischievous Topsy. 
“ Hadn’t we better go back?” 

“Topsy, how can you be so provoking? I am especially 
anxious for you to create a good impression. I don’t want you to 
remain on my hands for ever, though it’s beginning to look as if 
you would. What you meant by refusing the two eligible partis 
I procured for you, nobody knows but yourself, and since that 
infamous boy behaved so disgracefully e 

All the naughty merriment died out of Topsy’s eyes. “Yes, 
yes, I know,” she said impatiently. Mevrouw Elizabeth cast an 
aggrieved glance over her ample shoulders, but she let the 
ebullition pass. “Iam anxious to get near Christine,” she said. 
“I told George that his wife was sure to have all the best men 
about her. She is so uncommonly attractive.” 

“Which means,” cries Antoinette, “that she flirts so shame- 
lessly she amuses them all.” 

“Well, at any rate she amuses them, which is more, my dear, 
than some people seem able to do.” 

Antoinette did not answer. She never crossed the first barrier 
of her mother’s outspokenness, and so managed to live on the 
outskirts of peace. 
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The rooms were filling to overflowing, literally, for a crowd 
was swaying to and fro between the great doors. Gauzes, and 
diamonds, and animated faces—bored ones also, and vexed and 
freely perspiring—and an overwhelming abundance of uniforms 
under the candles and greenery in a blaze of colour and a cloud of 
perfumery amid the incessant rustle and buzz. “It is horribly 
hot,” said Rolline, when she happed upon Guy in the press. 
“Not a bit,” replied that gentleman calmly. ‘“ You think so 
because you are anxious about your dress.” ‘“ Anxious:” that 
was the prevailing impression; the anxiety which is always 
attendant upon the Sovereign, the fear of “something going 
wrong.” 

The great folding doors were thrown wide apart, and a crowd of 
gilded officials came trooping through. Then, in the opening, 
there appeared, alone, a man clad in a hussar uniform, with a 
great orange-gold band across his breast, a man of magnificent 
bearing and commanding mien. He paused suddenly, and turned 
to the courtier who stood nearest : 

“ And your son, my dear Count,” he said in French. “He is 
better, I hope? He is here?” 

Count Rexelaer bent in reply as only they can bend who have 
no backbone : 

“ Sire,” he said, “je n'ai plus de fils,” 





THE END. 
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Sxovtp we live our lives too fast were we not furnished with a 
species of automatic brake? That we are so equipped is an 
incontestable fact. The brake manifests itself in the retarding or 
frictional force of retrospection. There is present in all of us 
a lingering affection for things long since improved off the face of 
the earth ; “good old days,” with their hideous inconveniences, 
are surrounded in our minds by a halo of romance which endears 
them to us, and our feeble throw-back to savagery makes itself 
known in a shy and furtive desire for coaches, yule-logs, and 
other respected and conventional features of an era before that of 
the railway, the telegraph, and the electric light. Childish 
reminiscences of vast houses, lengthy corridors, boundless gardens, 
are, we know full well, exaggerations due to the diminished scale 
—our own puny dimensions being the standard—by which we 
judged them, and it is well not to revisit the cart luoghi of our 
infancy. But we are reluctant to dispel these illusions, and we 
cleave to them with a fatuous pleasure which is not easy to 
explain. 

It may be argued that man’s ideas are curbed—bounded—as re- 
gards the future, while there is practicaily no limit as regards the 
past ; hence their natural preference for the calm and affectionate 
consideration of the latter. Compare the apostles of both, omitting 
intermediate representatives who have to do with both past and 
future, and‘ selecting only extreme types of each. Take, for 
instance, the archeological student and the company monger; 
to which are we the more prodigal of our sympathies? Watch 
the pushing speculator marching with quick, impatient strides, 
elbowing you and others from his path—a man with an idea 
which for the time thrusts all others from his mind, a man with 
little sympathy, and no compassion for others,—a man clothed 
with bristles which make friendship difficult, intimacy well nigh 
impossible. In what different mould is the antiquary cast! 
Jealous to a certain extent he may be, and a keen competitor 
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when some coveted treasure is in the market; but what a kindly 
nature there is with it all! His very stock-in-trade almost forces 
him to be gregarious, to court the society of men to whom, with 
a pride that he is at no pains to conceal, he may exhibit the 
cherished gems of his collection. Versed in classic lore, blessed 
with a memory stocked with quaint tales of skilful “ finds,” 
guiltless of the venom that flows too readily from the savant’s 
tongue, he holds one by the magnetism of his modesty, and it is 
during the progress of a friendship ripening into intimacy that 
the full richness of such a mine is discovered. What charms are 
there in such a nature, and how from time immemorial has it 
swayed mankind for good! From the time of Sargon i., the 
Egyptian king who founded a library about 3800 3.c.; of Khufu, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, who recorded the 
discovery of the Sphinx; up to our intensely modern and utili- 
tarian days, in which quiet, unassuming workers are unravelling 
the history of the past, and stocking our museums with silent 
witnesses to their accuracy, these dry-as-dust collectors have been 
contributing their little leaven of civilisation, and helping to 
curb our headlong rush toward the unknown, by the scholarly 
and skilful application of retrospective friction. 

Born of this contemplative mood, there is, however, a subtle 
force which exercises a powerful influence over our every-day life, 
and one of which the workings are interesting to trace. This 
reverence—this love for the things of “an elder day,” is apt to 
lead us to disparage the things of the present. We have a 
tendency to ante-date our lives, and to look with a feeling akin to 
good-natured contempt on what has come into being subsequent 
to our maturity. The younger generation appears to us to be 
degenerate: they are frivolous, slangy, and uncultured: their 
amusements are namby-pamby and irrational, their pleasures 
vapid, and their desires ignoble. Now is this quite just, or is our 
judgment warped by the insensible influence of retrospective 
friction? The boy of the present day, we say with truth, takes 
a feeble interest in Dickens, is frightened by Thackeray, and 
absolutely refuses to read Walter Scott. Very good: how was 
it with us? Those whose fathers possessed the long row of 
demurely bound ‘Standard Novels’ will remember that they read 
‘Vathek,’ ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
and perhaps ‘ Frankenstein’; they comfort themselves, moreover, 
that by reason of the mastery of this last, they do not confuse (as 
alas! do so many prominent citizens) the Modern Prometheus 
with the monster that he created. They will also remember that 
as a@ sequence of strong injunctions not to read Smollett or 
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Fielding, they stealthily perused ‘Tristram Shandy,’ ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ and ‘Tom Jones’; but did they wade through ‘ Pamela ?’ 
Did they occupy an idle hour with one of the countless volumes 
of Addison’s Spectator, or did they, to put it shortly, take any 
delight in the literature which their fathers devoured? Who can 
can honestly say that he did? Lever and Marryat are still 
known to some of the younger generation: the exuberant wit of 
the first and the sensational character of the second have pro- 
longed their existence; but the courtly G. P. R. James, the eerie 
Bulwer Lytton, and even Dickens and Thackeray, are practically 
moribund; they have been killed by ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ 
‘Treasure Island,’ the Jules Verne series, and books of a like 
interesting and breezy nature. We may, from rather a priggish 
standpoint, deplore the falling off in the appreciation of scholarly, 
classic literature, but in these days of the new journalism, with 
its leaded head-lines, its spiteful society gossip, its advertising 
interviews, and its ever-increasing vulgarity, it is good to think 
that clean healthy books such as these hold their own. 

As with their reading, so with their amusements. We may 
laugh at the inanity of the masher who sucks his stick night 
after night in the stalls of the Frivolity Theatre; but is the virile 
strength of our youth menaced by the abolition of the Cider 
Cellars and the Coal Hole? Does the more mature masher compare 
unfavourably with the Captain Costigan of fifty years ago? 
Scoffers may say that the refinement is but a veneer, and that 
the wickedness is there all the same. This may be so, but the 
youngster of the present day is none the less manly because he 
has ceased to revel in coarseness, and because he prefers a theatre 
or a music hall to the sordid filth of a“ Sam Hall,” or the forensic 
impurity of the “ Judge and Jury.” The same may be said with 
regard to sport. Nobody wants to re-introduce bear-baiting, and 
it is a matter for sincere rejoicing that prize fighting, with its 
rowdy surroundings, has relegated itself to the level to which it 
properly belongs; but the desuetude of these brutal pastimes has 
not tended to makefour youth one whit the less manly. They 
can ride hard and yet remain sober, they can play games, and 
excel at athletic exercises for which their grandfathers had 
neither opportunity, aptitude, or desire, and they can conduct 
“‘subalterns’ wars,” teste Rudyard Kipling, in a way that begets 
the respect of other nations if not of their own. 

That we are influenced by this curious drag of retrospection is 
beyond a doubt, but that we are ourselves responsible for its 
exercising a beneficial or a baleful effect may perhaps not be so 
readily conceded. . Some may, however, be inclined to argue that 
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its power may be usefully applied in controlling—in steadying 
the headlong rush of modern life, in bidding us pause at times to 
admire the arts and the institutions of the past, and from them to 
borrow grace wherewith to clothe the inventions of an intensely 
utilitarian age; while a wholly wrong use may be made of this 
spiritual brake, should it tempt us to revile, to scoff at, and to 
disparage the things of to-day. With the full knowledge that ’34 
is gone, and that only very little ’47 is still fit to drink, let us 
cease to prate of ’20 Port. 
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CuarTrer VII. 


VINE-SNAILS. 


NATHALIE trusted, and her husband took for granted, that friendlier 
relations would spring up between her and her mother and sisters- 
in-law, but as the months rolled on there was little apparent 
change. As much as possible she was ignored, at the best was 
treated with the ceremony due to a stranger. The hope with 
which she had begun her married life faded, and she gave up some 
illusions, but kept the sweetest of all, faith in her husband, 
although she had dropped the idea that he could help her in her 
other relationships, and perhaps at last realised this weakness in 
him, that he hated to face or to share disagreeables. Gradually 
her life took a threefold character : that with the family, that with 
her husband, and that in which she was alone. What she had to 
bear, she endured grandly and silently, never complaining to Léon 
or even asking his advice. She loved him passionately, and—which 
was stranger—he still loved her. 

Monsieur Bourget’s visit to Poissy had not been repeated. Fear 
lest his shrewd intelligence, once roused, should see too much, kept 
his daughter from suggesting his coming, although she felt with a 
pang that he expected an invitation. She often, however, drove 
to Tours, for she perceived that it gave him extreme pleasure to 
see the carriage appear, and sometimes to seat himself by her side 
while she invented errands which took them through the streets. 
On some pretext or another Léon always excused himself from 
accompanying her. If he were obliged to meet Monsieur Bourget, 
he showed perfect kindness and cordiality, but the common little 
figure and self-satisfied arrogance of the ex-builder were as 
distasteful to him as to the rest of his family, and he easily 
contented himself with the reflection that Nathalie would do all that 
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was right and proper. Monsieur Bourget never failed to ask for 
him, or to show a little disappointment that he had not accom- 
panied his wife. 

“ Well, and Monsieur de Beaudrillart ?” he would say. 

“There were some trees which had to be marked for cutting, 
and he has gone off to see about it,” Nathalie answered in a low 
tone. Once her father scrutinised her sharply and unexpectedly. 

“He does not tire of you, this fine gentleman, eh ?” 

“Father!” The blood rushed into her face, as she turned 
upon him in blank amazement which completely reassured him. 

“ Ah, all goes well, I see,” he said. ‘With you at any rate. 
And the north wing ?” 

“That, too,” she answered eagerly. “Léon has done exactly 
what you told him, and they have put props where you thought it 
necessary.” 

“ Ah, your little Monsieur de Beaudrillart, he has good sense, 
say what they will,” said Monsieur Bourget, gratified. “But I 
should like to see Fauvel’s work. He can do well enough when 
he takes pains, and if he knows that I am at his heels, but you 
can’t trust him altogether, and it would not in the least surprise 
me if he tried to take in Monsieur de Beaudrillart. Not in the 
least. I shall show him that he has me to reckon with. I tell 
you what, Nathalie, you’re on the upper shelf now, and I don’t wish 
to push myself where I’m not wanted——” 

She laid her hand on his reproachfully. “Léon and I were not 
sure you would like to come out, but if only you would!” 

“ Ah, you’ve talked about it, have you? Well, I should, because, 
you see, I can’t bear the notion that what is being done at Poissy 
shouldn’t be the best. Peste, if you only knew how I lie awake at 
night and think of that wall! And Fauvel is very well, but 
they’re all alike, for if you don’t keep both eyes open, and have a 
third at the back of your head, they’ll scamp their work, and that 
won’t do for Poissy.” He went on autocratically—* I’m not sure 
that anybody there thinks enough of the place.” 

The wonder what they would have said had they heard him, 
made Nathalie laugh and answer gaily— 

“ If you lived there you would be quite sure.” 

He shook his head in doubt. “No, I'll tell you what Ill do: 
Til walk out some day just when Fauvel isn’t expecting me, and 
have a good look round. If he’s put any bad work in, it will have 
to come out, I can tell him. Then, if those fat ponies of yours 
have nothing else to do——-”__ He broke off and looked scrutinis- 
ingly at her again. “They take you with them when they go and 
pay visits, or that sort of thing, don’t they ?” 
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She coloured. 

“Oh, I can go wherever I like. I think, generally, it is Félicie 
who comes with me, because she so often has to arrange with 
other ladies, or to call at farm-houses.” 

“Félicie? That’s the poor deaf young lady, isn’t it?” 

“She is not always deaf,” she said in a low voice, looking down. 

“Well, it’s an affliction, any way. Why, what does she do at 
the houses ?” 

“She collects.” 

* Collects, eh ?” 

“For the Church.” 

Monsieur Bourget gave a contemptuous grunt. “Oh, that 
nonsense? Better stay at home and look after the maids. Well, 
as I was saying, I'll walk out some day, and if they can spare 
you, you shall drive me back. Fauvel will learn that I am 
there.” 

“Tt will be very kind of you, dear father, and most useful to 
Léon.” 

“Useful! Yes, I rather flatter myself I am usefulif I ain’t orna- 
mental,” said the ex-builder, standing up and sticking his thumbs 
into his waistcoat, and swelling. “ Poissy without money, and 
tumbling to pieces, was a sorry sight, but Poissy with a good stock 
of francs at her back—ah, ha, there’s a Poissy for you! That’s 
better than the ornamental. Besides, you can do all that. And 
that reminds me that I’ve a little something to say to Madame de 
Beaudrillart about you.” 

“ About me?” She looked at him nervously. 

“Yes, yes, never mind. I know what I’m talking of. You 
leave me alone, and do what you’re told. That’s all. Whatever 
happens, nobody now can make you anything but a de Beaudrillart. 
Of Poissy.” And by his action he added unmistakably the words 
* My daughter.” 

Told of Monsieur Bourget’s intentions, Léon laughed. 

“Oh, he'll do well enough,” he exclaimed, “and you can smooth 
over anything that wants smoothing. [I'll tell Félicie that if she 
carries on that absurd farce of stuffing her ears with wool, I'll 
refuse to subscribe to her next pilgrimage. That'll frighten her. 
I dare say Fauvel will be the better for not having everything his 
own way.” 

« And, Léon?” 

“Well?” 

“ You'll be here yourself, won’t you ?” 

“Oh, of course!” But though he spoke confidently, it was 
remarkable how frequently he was obliged during the next 
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mornings to go off to some distant point. It was on one of these 
mornings that Monsieur Bourget arrived. 

The second breakfast was over, and he sturdily refused the offers 
of hospitality which Madame de Beaudrillart pressed upon him with 
ceremonious care. 

“No, no, madame,” he said. “I’m here on business, and with 
your leave I'll go and see about it at once.” 

“But, unfortunately, monsieur, my son is not here to conduct 
you.” 

Monsieur Bourget stared, the awe of his first visit having con- 
siderably lessened. 

“ Much obliged, madame, but I require no conducting. Fauvel 
and I have done a good deal of work together before now, and I 
don’t think he’ll try to palm off anything discreditable upon me. I 
mean to see, though, and perhaps one of the young ladies would like 
to come too. Mademoiselle Félicie looks as if she wanted fresh air, 
poor thing! I dare say it’s a trial to her to be so hard of hearing.” 

“ Sometimes it is more a trial to hear at all, Monsieur Bourget,” 
said Claire, gazing at the ceiling. She burst out when they were 
alone—“ Heavens! Are we to have that odious man inflicted 
upon us, whenever he chooses to think that Poissy requires his 
superintendence! And Léon has no doubt gone away on purpose ! 
If he presents us with a father-in-law in the shape of a builder— 
ora mason? Which was it?” 

“Oh, a builder! Fauvel is the mason.” 

“He might at least share the labours of entertaining him.” 

“One could endure the builder,” said Félicie, creeping with her 
small steps towards the window, “if he were not such a terrible 
free-thinker. Abbé Nisard says you can never be certain what 
he will not say.” 

“Tf he says anything to you it will be shouted,” laughed Claire. 
“To have brought that great voice on your head is serious.” 

“The whole affair, the whole connection, is serious,” said 
Madame de Beaudrillart gravely. ‘“ Nathalie is not without good 
points, but such a father! What can one expect!” 

“He talks as if Poissy belonged to him. By-and-by, you will 
see he will suggest something preposterous.” 

Madame de Beandrillart smiled. 

“He may suggest,” she said calmly. 

And unfortunately one of Monsieur Bourget’s chief objects in 
coming to Poissy was to make a suggestion. 

His interview with Fauvel was less satisfactory than he would 
have desired. Both were men of vigorous ideas, and, although 
Monsieur Bourget was the strongest, and usually had his way, there 
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were times when Fauvel took refuge in argument, in which he 
developed an annoying aptitude. He was in favour of one way 
of securing the wall, and Monsieur Bourget of another; each 
hammered at the other’s reasons for a good half-hour, and what 
chiefly irritated Monsieur Bourget was Fauvel’s habit of referring 
to work which he had executed for a certain retired chemist at 
Tours. That any comparison should ba made between this petty 
undertaking and that of restoring the stability of Poissy 
exasperated him almost beyond bounds, and would have driven him 
to condemn a better plan. He carried his point at last by dint of 
sheer brow-beating, but it had heated his blood, and he marched 
away, mopping his forehead, and inveighing against Fauvel’s pig- 
headedness until Nathalie had some difficulty in soothing him. 

“T think I understand what you mean, father, and I will ask 
Léon to see that it is carried out.” 

He faced round upon her angrily. 

“You will do nothing of the sort. What! Aren’t these women 
turning up their noses at you because you are a builder’s daughter ? 
You will forget that, if you please, and become a fine lady as 
quickly as possible. Now that I have made you a de Beaudrillart, 
I expect you to hold up your head with the best of them.” 

She was thunderstruck, the more so because she had not 
imagined that he had taken in her position in the house, or the 
petty thrusts with which Claire had attempted to wound both him 
and her. But she answered with spirit— 

“You are mistaken. They will not respect me the more for 
pretending to be what I am not.” 

Monsieur Bourget did not hear her; he had caught sight of a 
young girl with a merry face who was crossing the courtyard, 
singing, a dish covered with vine-leaves in her hand. The sun 
struck down on her bright hair escaping under her cap; she had 
a pretty blue skirt and a large apron. 

“ What has she got?” said the ex-builder, quickening his steps. 
“ Here, Toinette, Jeanne, what you will, I want you.” 

“Stop, Rose-Marie,” Nathalie called wonderingly. The girl 
came towards them, smiling more broadly, and showing her white 
teeth. 

“What have you got there?” demanded Monsieur Bourget. 
“But I'll wager I know.” He lifted a leaf. “Ah, ha, as I 
thought! Vine-snails, and fine ones, too; I never saw finer.” 

“Freshly picked, monsieur.” 

“Yes, yes, plain enough. Freshly picked and beauties! There, 
there, that will do, my girl,” he said with a sigh and a wave of 
dismissal. 
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“Would you not like some to take back with you?” asked his 
daughter innocently. 

“Ah, but it wouldn’t do, it wouldn’t do,’ Monsieur Bourget 
declared, shaking his head. “As if every soul in the chateau 
would not know that Madame Léon’s father had bought vine- 
snails!” 

“Andthen?” Her voice wasscornful. Her father looked at her. 

“T begin to understand,” he remarked, frowning. “It appears 
to me that you have already forgotten what, heaven knows, I 
preached enough about before your marriage: that Madame Léon de 
Beaudrillart is not the same person as Mademoiselle Bourget, and 
that to effect the necessary change you must forget a great deal. 
For instance, you should forget that I ever ate vine-snails.” 

She sighed, and tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Tt is unlucky, father, for I do not think I forget easily enough. 
And why should I? Léon is kinder than toask it. Listen. Ilove 
him dearly, but I cannot live a life of pretence, for everything in 
me cries out against it, and they must take me as I am.” 

“And it was not a bad bargain,” said Monsieur Bourget, rub- 
bing his hands with complacency. “You may be certain there 
was a very fair equivalent on either side. Monsieur de Beaudrillart 
does not complain?” 

The young wife began to smile in spite of herself. 

“No, no!” 

“Good. But, see here, my girl, it is I you have to think of. I 
mean you to be a Beaudrillart, and a Beaudrillart you must become. 
Keep your eyes open. You are sharp enough to pick up what is 
what, and to take your position with the best of them. I’ve heard 
nonsense enough from Fauvel to-day, so don’t vex me by talking 
aby more.” 

“ But——” 

“No buts,” said Monsieur Bourget peremptorily. “The subject 
is finished—arranged: and I shall expect all to go as I desire. 
Now let me see the picture gallery.” 

The picture gallery at Poissy is short, though beautifully 
proportioned to the rest of the house; it is rather a long room 
consecrated to the past than a gallery at all. It has an exquisite 
ceiling, and delightful deep windows from which you look over the 
trees—of no great height—to the rich and smiling country beyond. 
The room is by no means crowded with portraits, and, except for 
the interest to their descendants, the pictures are of little value. 
The last is dated about eighty years ago, and is chiefly noticeable 
as the likeness of a baron de Beaudrillart who escaped the horrors 
of the Revolution. 
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Round this room Monsieur Bourget marched, regarding each 
painting as thoughtfully as if he were studying for the reputation 
of a critic. Nathalie did not accompany him. She threw open 
one of the windows, and leaned out, amusing herself with dropping 
little pellets of moss upon the turf beneath, where a few pigeons 
had collected, and were sunning themselves with an air of great 
enjoyment, Every now and then her father called to her with a 
question as to the history of one of the portraits, and it displeased 
him when she was not able to givea full account of the personage’s 
life and death. It mattered little if she assured him that no more 
was known in the family; he was always of opinion that such 
ignorance showed a blamable want of interest. He looked long at 
the last pictured baron. What he said was— 

“Tf they had guillotined him, it might have been no such great 
matter ; but imagine if those rascals had touched Poissy! Now I 
have finished. Are you going to drive me back to Tours?” 

“ At any time you like, but you will have some coffee first?” 

“Yes, since one may as well save one’s pocket,” said Monsieur 
Bourget with a sigh, thinking of the absinthe. ‘ Besides, I have 
to see madame.” 

Nathalie wondered anxiously why this was said. She had not 
long to wait, for when he had gulped down the portion of black 
coffee, served in a tiny Sevres cup of finest quality, and set it with 
an unsatisfied air upon the table to his left, he opened his subject. 

“You may tell Monsieur de Beaudrillart, madame, that I have 
put Fauvel upon the right tack at last.” 

“T imagine, monsieur, that Fauvel will not venture to change 
any plan of which my son has already approved ? ” 

“Ah, Monsieur de Beaudrillart knows nothing about it—how 
should he? I do,” added Monsieur Bourget simply. “As for 
Fauvel, he understands a few things, but not all. However, 
that is settled, and I shall sleep better to-night for knowing that 
it has been seen to. There was something else, madame, I wished 
to speak about. I asked my daughter to take me to the picture 
gallery.” 

“Are you thinking of insisting also upon the portraits being 
cleaned, monsieur ?” asked Claire, with a laugh. 

“Not my business,” said Monsieur Bourget imperturbably. 
“‘ But it’s a pity they should stop short as they do. Eighty years 
ago the last! One would not have it said that the de Beaudrillarts 
had come to an end.” 

“Of late years, monsieur, their fortunes have diminished.” 

“Precisely, madame, precisely. But now that matters have 
improved—in fact, madame, the long and short of the business is 
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that I should wish to have Madame Léon painted, and placed in 
the gallery with the other de Beaudrillarts.” 

There was a pause such as follows a crash, an earthquake, or any 
other horrible and unexpected convulsion. Nathalie cried out, 
“Oh, no!” but her father turned his back upon her, and hands on 
knees gazed squarely at Madame de Beaudrillart. She stared back 
at him as if she had failed to comprehend his proposal. 

“Madame Léon! In the picture gallery!” 

“Precisely, madame. Painted by the best artist in France.” 

“ Monsieur, I do not think you understand what you suggest. 
Those are our ancestors, the old de Beaudrillarts.” 

“Exactly why I wish to see her among them.” 

He leant back, and faced her, the image of dogged resolution. 

“ But,—monsieur, it is impossible! ” 

“And, why, madame?” 

“ Because—because it is altogether unsuitable.” She would 
have liked to have said “ preposterous,” 

Monsieur Bourget frowned. 

“Madame, when Fauvel objected to what I desired to see done, 
he had his reasons for objecting. They weren’t worth much, it is 
true, but—they existed. Perhaps you would also favour me with 
your reasons?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart folded her hands, and looked at the 
floor. How was it possible to say to this man, “ You yourself are 
the reason”? But he forestalled her. 

“T understand, madame. You wish to express to me that 
Madame Léon cannot boast of ancient birth, and that I made my 
money by trade. All that is perfectly true. At the same time I 
wish to point out that however it was made, the money has not 
been unacceptable. Moreover, whatever my daughter was born, 
she is now a Beaudrillart.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart remained absolutely silent. It was 
Nathalie who spoke with an attempt at gaiety. 

“Tt appears to me that I might be allowed a word, and I don’t 
think anything would be so irksome to me as having my portrait 
painted. Besides—eighty years! The gap is too great. It is 
very kind of you, father, but do not think more about it.” 

Monsieur Bourget rose. 

“On the contrary, it will be carried out.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart also rose. 

“ Not for the gallery, monsieur.” 

“ For the gallery, and the gallery alone, madame.” 

He tried to speak quietly, but his face was very red, and he 
drew his breath in short gasps. His opponent, with her air of 
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superb calm and her dignified manner, impressed him in spite of 
himself. When poor Nathalie had got him away, and they were 
together in the carriage, he muttered— 

“Was there ever such a ridiculous woman! For all that, there 
is what you must aim at. There’s an air for you, a presence! 
You don’t catch me here again in a hurry, but, if I were you, my 
girl, I'd practise that way she has of looking as if you were the 
dust under her feet. It was just as much as I could do to hold 
my own against it, I can tell you. All looking. She hadn’t a 
word to say. And she’ll have to give in.” 

“ As a particular favour, don’t press it, dear father. You can 
see how disagreeable it would be for me.” 

“Aha, but you must learn to look, too, now you are one of 
them. No. I am resolved, and I shall write to Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart.” 

Nathalie promised herself to be first in the field with her 
husband ; but how to keep the peace between these clashing wills ? 
Léon only laughed when he heard of the dilemma. 

“Oh, we will find a way out of it! Your father is absolutely 
right, my Nathalie: that face of yours is worthy of the best 
painter and the best place. But my mother, dear woman, has 
her little prejudices about the gallery.” 

“ And I would not be there for worlds!” she cried, shuddering. 
“ Without you, and to be left to the mercy of those old Beau- 
drillarts—no, Léon, do not ask it!” 

“Leave it to me. It would be so charming to have your 
portrait, and you would endure a little to please me, eh?” 

“ Ah, much!” she said frankly, putting her hand on his. “ But 
your mother is right, for if anyone is to be there, it should be 
you, you who belong to them, and whom they would have nothing 
against.” 

He caught away his hand with a sharp movement, unlike himself. 

“Against! What do you mean?” 

“They would scout me as an interloper, that is all that I mean,” 
she said surprised. ‘ Dear, I was not suggesting that I had com- 
mitted a crime, or done anything to make them utterly ashamed 
of me.” 

“No,” he returned with an uneasy laugh. “And if we could 
know their histories, I dare say we should find that it was you 
who might be ashamed of their company.” 

“And it’s well my father doesn’t hear you,’ Nathalie cried 
merrily. “He would not put up with a word against the 
Beaudrillarts,” 

He did not, as usual, retort with a jest, and indeed, for the rest 
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of the day, was silent and almost moody. His mother, always on 
the look out for such signs, decided that his marriage began to 
bore him, and though the mood wore off, preserved the impression 
in her mind, and strengthened it, as soon as she could, with 
another of the same tendency. Nathalie, who had hoped that 
time would bring kinder feeling towards her, found that it only 
seemed to push them further apart; as much as possible her 
presence was ignored, the servants were tacitly shown that her 
wishes might be disregarded, and so far as any real authority in 
the house was concerned, she was a mere cipher. Yet she was 
not unhappy. She had come from a home where she had been 
thrown chiefly on her own resources, and this, if a harsh, is often 
a wholesome training. The hours she spent alone, passed con- 
tentedly enough, sweetened, too, by those others when she and 
Léon were together, walking over the estate, seeing to planting, 
thinning, cutting down, settling which bits of the property he 
would buy back, watching the vintage, strolling by the side of the 
river. She never loved the river. An unconquerable dread had 
seized her ever since she heard the story of the death by drowning 
of Léon’s father, the baron Bernard; but as Léon had a fancy for 
fishing, she kept her repugnance out of his sight. Neither 
Madame de Beaudrillart nor her youngest daughter would consent 
to take advantage of the carriage. Félicie, however, was glad to 
be spared the long tramps which were formerly necessary before 
she could reach the outlying districts where her charitable 
errands carried her, and more than once had been driven in to 
some function in the cathedral at Tours, with the express under- 
standing that she should not be called upon to encounter Monsieur 
Bourget. 

“Your father and I think so differently on all subjects!” she 
explained. 

For the picture a compromise had been arrived at, owing to the 
fortunate circumstance that—to Monsieur Bourget’s untold wrath 
—the painter whom Léon had chosen was too fully occupied to 
come to Poissy. Monsieur Bourget, while storming at the artist’s 
stupidity, had suggested that her husband should take his wife to 
Paris, so that she might be painted there. Léon turned it off. 
He said he had a fancy that the picture should be done at Poissy, 
and the sentiment was too completely after Monsieur Bourget’s 
own heart for him to resist. He only grumbled at the delay, as a 
personal wrong done to him by the painter. 

“Tsn’t my money as good as another man’s, and better?” he 
demanded wrathfully. “I'd like to know what the fellow means 
by declining to come ?” 
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“Perhaps there are other Poissys in the world,” remarked 
Leroux with malice; “and other families as important as the 
Beaudrillarts.” 

Monsieur Bourget stared at him. 

“ Now you are an ass, Leroux. Dame, if you don’t talk better 
sense when you have a case, it’s no wonder if you are unlucky. 
But you don’t understand.” 

He put a bold face on it with his companions, and his nature 
was not sufficiently sensitive for him to suffer under slight ; still, 
he was not pleased with Nathalie’s position. When she drove 
into the town, it was simply, and without a vestige of parade, 
when Monsieur Bourget considered that a greater ceremony 
might have been observed. He would have liked rattle and 
cracking of whips, with everyone looking round, and asking, 
“Who is that?” He questioned her closely, and found that she 
spent her time in her own room, or with her husband, and he got 
no hint of her sitting with her mother-in-law, or being admitted 
into pleasant companionship. He could not comprehend it. That 
the de Beanudrillarts should have no dealings with Monsieur 
Bourget might be, and there was something really pathetic in 
the way in which he effaced himself, and kept away from Poissy 
when he was longing to be satisfied as to Fauvel’s work; but 
Nathalie was now a de Beanudrillart herself, and to humiliate her 
was, in his eyes, to humiliate the family. He still talked bigly, 
to be sure, to Leroux and his other companions, but in his heart 
there was a vexed dissatisfaction which poisoned his triumph, 
until the late winter came. Then it broke out again, irrepressible 
and unbounded. For on a cold February day, when snow lay 
thick in the Place de l’Archevéché, and crumpled itself into the 
niches round the western porches, where no statues have replaced 
those broken effigies which once gazed down, Monsieur Bourget 
was making his way sombrely back to his house, when he became 
aware of a messenger from Poissy standing at the door. The 
messenger brought good news, news which made Monsieur 
Bourget come out again radiant, and present him with a whole 
piece of twenty sous. 

“That,” he announced magnificently, so that the passers-by 
might hear, “that is for you to drink the health of the young 
baron de Beaudrillart.” 
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Cuapter VIII, 
IN THE RUE DU BAC. 


Tue years that came and went at Poissy after the birth of this 
baby son were slowly drawing away the life of Monsieur de 
Cadanet in that little Paris hotel, which yet to his shrunk 
interests seemed large and hollow. Even when Léon saw him he 
was small and bent, with his skin colourless; by this time he had 
grown absolutely dwarfish, wizened, elvish-looking, the extra- 
ordinary brightness of his eyes, shining out of their hollow caves, 
giving him a strange and weird appearance. His body had 
become extremely frail, but his will showed no symptoms of 
weakening, and one or two valets who had presumed on his 
apparent feebleness, found themselves speedily undeceived and 
dismissed. Old friends had dropped off, smitten by death or 
illness ; newspapers and politics absorbed his chief attention, but 
the absorption was gloomy, for to the old—recalling what seem 
better days—hope is difficult, and pessimism natural. 

Monsieur Charles had succeeded in his determination to make 
himself necessary to the old count, and it must be admitted that 
the task was difficult. It required to be carried out with the 
greatest care and circumspection, since Monsieur de Cadanet was 
suspicious of the smallest premonitory shadow of coercion. More 
than once, more than half-a-dozen times, Charles’s fate had 
trembled in the balance, and given him some bad half hours of 
disquiet. If he could have made a confidante of his wife, things 
might have been easier for him; as it was, he cursed his stars 
that even with her it was necessary to play a part, for she was 
an honest dull woman, who would have blurted out to Monsieur 
de Cadanet what her husband most wished to conceal. 

It has been said that the furniture and surroundings were 
austere. They did not become less so when their owner grew 
older and weaker. He had always despised luxuries rather than 
begrudged them; he despised them still. Had he ever derived 
personal pleasure from them, he might have been more merciful 
towards Léon, and the fabulous sums Monsieur Charles reported 
him to have paid for his cigars; but such expenditure, especially 
personal expenditure, appeared to him a miserable weakness. 

Of Léon he never spoke, though Monsieur Charles would have 
given a good deal to have known what had happened. Without 
being aware of the exact state of affairs, he was aware of this 
much, The Poissy estates were—if not hopelessly—deeply 
embarrassed. Probably in order to make a desperate appeal to 
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his cousin, Monsieur de Beaudrillart had presented himself one 
day at the hotel, and had an interview. This much he had 
gathered from the servant. Since that day Léon had, to his 
knowledge, never reappeared in Paris, but from inquiries he had 
made, it seemed, was living quietly at Poissy, engaged in the 
ordinary life of a country gentleman. This, moreover, was five 
or SiX years ago. 

There might, of course, be one simple explanation. Monsieur 
de Cadanet might have relented under the pressure of a personal 
interview, and advanced the large necessary sum of money, 
extorting at the same time a promise from the young man to 
give up his Paris extravagances and betake himself to the 
provinces and economy. But Charles was tolerably certain that 
this had not happened. To begin with, he thought that his 
uncle, as he chose to call him, would have told him what he had 
done, for he was in the habit of speaking pretty frankly to him 
about Léon. And in the next place, there was another point 
which might almost be taken as proof against the possibility of 
such an advance. Charles himself had received a gift of one 
hundred thousand francs, and some six months later another gift 
of the same sum, with the intimation that they represented an 
abandoned idea. What this idea might have been, he never 
ventured to ask, but he made many shrewd guesses, and the guess 
which seemed the most probable pointed to Léon de Beaudrillart. 
Why there was that space of months between the gifts he could 
not think; putting that aside, he felt convinced that Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s generosity would not have carried him to the length of 
providing for two relatives in so lavish a fashion. 

In spite of his conviction that he had benefited by Léon’s 
disgrace, Charles did not hate him the less. Possibly it was 
because he knew that Léon was aware of his true character, and 
although he had not accused him to Monsieur de Cadanet, there 
was an unpleasant feeling of insecurity in the knowledge. But 
that was not all, because as Monsieur de Cadanet grew weaker, 
and the chances of Monsieur de Beaudrillart ever seeing him 
again became infinitesimal, he lost nothing of his distrust and 
dislike. Perhaps from something the old count had once let 
drop, he had not been without hope of becoming master of Poissy, 
a hope which had ended in disappointment. Perhaps there still 
lurked in his mind a fear that when the will was read, Léon 
might be remembered. Whatever it was, one thing was certain, 
that his hate had not diminished. 

It need not be said that he had grown extremely tired of 
dancing attendance at the house in the Rue du Bac. The hours 
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spent in the severely-furnished room, reading to or writing for 
Monsieur de Cadanet, who exacted all his attention, and never 
fell asleep, were irksome to the last degree. He received few 
thanks, but often a gift accompanied by a dozen cynical words. 
The cynicism did not affect him, the gift it was which enabled 
him to endure the attendance. As often as possible he sent his 
wife. She was a kindly unimaginative woman; luckily for her 
own happiness, of very slow perception, and attaching herself 
readily by little surface roots to those who came in her way. 
She had liked her aunt, and she liked Monsieur de Cadanet, 
although he treated her with scant civility; as he grew weaker, 
she was at the house a great deal, and applied herself diligently 
to feeding him with beef-tea, which he detested, and with such 
small pieces of news as she considered sufficiently unexciting. 

Monsieur de Cadanet sat in a straight-backed chair, wrapped in 
a wadded dressing-gown, for, although the weather was hot, he 
was now always cold, and young Madame Lemaire had for the 
last twenty minutes been engaged in presenting him with such 
scraps of news from Le Temps as she thought suitable. In the 
midst he said with a sudden yawn which would have disconcerted 
a more sensitive person— 

“ Amélie, is one permitted to ask how old you are ?” 

Madame Lemaire laid the newspaper calmly in her lap, and 
considered, before answering honestly— 

“T was seven-and-twenty last April.” 

“Heavens! Only that! Sometimes when I listen to you, I 
think I hear my grandmother.” 

“Yes? I never saw her, of course, but [ daresay she was an 
excellent woman,” said Amélie, taking up her work, since her 
uncle now seemed disposed for a little conversation. 

“Oh, excellent!” he muttered with a little laugh. “She 
killed the count, my grandfather.” 

“Killed him! Oh, impossible! You don’t really mean it!” 

“She bored him to death,” returned Monsieur de Cadanet, 
letting his chin sink feebly on his chest. 

“Poor man! Now, do you know,I am afraid you are tired. 
If you were to let me ring for an egg beaten up with a little 
sherry? No? Then shall I go on reading? ” 

“No. Unless . 

“ What, mon oncle ? ” 

“Ts there anything about—about Poissy in the paper?” 

“Oh, let me see.” She immediately busied herself. “ Poissy 
—Poissy——”’ 

“‘Do you know the name? ” 
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“No, I think not. I cannot remember it.” 

“Your husband has not mentioned it ? ” 

“Never. Has anything happened there? Perhaps you would 
like us to make inquiries ?” 

“No. Be quiet. Nothing has happened since—since—a 
child was born.” 

“Ah, there is a child.” Her voice had changed, she looked 
down, and a sigh escaped her. 

“ Certainly. And a boy.” 

Silence followed. Presently she said wistfully, “I suppose, 
then, they are very happy.” 

“Perhaps. I do not know, and I do not care, but—in old 
days I knew Poissy.” 

He spoke slowly and with difficulty, his voice dropping until 
it was scarcely audible, and after these last words he relapsed 
into silence. Amélie again laid down the paper, and took up her 
work, a little blouse for an orphan in whom she was interested ; 
she was extremely charitable, and as Charles did not give her 
much money, and always talked of his poverty, she consoled 
herself by working for her poor. Her nature was singularly 
placid, and she was fairly happy, indeed, she would have 
declared she wanted nothing except perhaps a little more money 
for her orphans. A really kind heart gave her an interest in the 
sick map, and she did not suffer from his sharp speeches because 
she did not discover their edge. Now she sat and thought 
tranquilly of little Marie, how fast she outgrew her frocks, and 
what was to be done for another when this was worn out. A thin 
white streak of sunshine, penetrating through the outer blinds, 
just struck her pale brown hair, wreathed in a large coil at the 
back of her head, and stole across the table to Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s hand, which lay upon a book. The hand was very thin 
and parchment-like ; every now and then it twitched slightly, and 
his head sank lower. Amélie, who had more than once glanced 
in his direction, became at last uneasy at the profound stillness ; 
she laid down her work and half rose, resting her fingers on the 
table. It was possible that he might be asleep, but sleep was 
unusual with him, and the least movement generally enough to 
disturb him. As he did not stir she moved towards him noise- 
lessly, until she was close, but his face was so sunk that she was 
obliged to drop on her knees to gain a sight of it. Then she 
uttered a cry, for it was drawn and distorted. 

It did not require the verdict of the doctor, hurriedly sent for, 
to tell them that Monsieur de Cadanet had had a stroke. He was 
carried to the adjoining bedroom, helpless and speechless. Madame 
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Lemaire despatched a messenger to her husband, and made her 
own arrangements to remain in the house, and to obtain a nurse. 
Charles did not arrive until late, and fully approved her purpose. 
He had no affection for his wife, but was never wanting in civility. 

“Certainly, my dear Amélie; and permit me to say you have 
shown your usual excellent sense. It would never do to leave the 
poor old man alone. What does the doctor say ?” 

“He says that it is impossible as yet to form an opinion, but 
he hopes that he will recover ina measure. Oh, I do trust so! 
It was so startlingly sudden.” 

“ He does not suffer,” said her husband carelessly, “and if he 
revives, what sort of a life will it be? I am sure that if I were 
he I should prefer to die.” 

“Tam not so sure,” Amélie said, walking about the room, ard 
placing the chairs in order. ‘ But certainly he is terribly lonely, 
with no one but us. Is there really no one? ” 

“No one?” 

“ Who lives at Poissy ?” 

Charles turned quickly upon her. 

“ Poissy! What do you know of Poissy?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only our uncle spoke of it just before his 
attack. I really think it was the last thing he said.” 

“Now, remember, Amélie, this may be of great importance, 
and I should be glad to know exactly what were his words.” It 
enraged him that she still went on with her arranging, but he 
was afraid of displaying the anxiety he felt. 

“Let me see. I think he began with asking whether there 
was anything about Poissy in the paper.” 

“In the paper!” The young man caught up Le Temps, and 
devoured the columns. “ But there is not, of course. Go on, 
Amélie. What next?” 

“T believe he wanted to know if I knew the name, if you had 
ever mentioned it to me. You never have, my friend, and so 
I told him.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Then he remarked, I don’t know why, that a boy had been 
born there. And that must have been all he said, except that he 
had known Poissy in old days.” 

“Confound it, what did he mean!” muttered her husband, 
standing chin in hand. 

“Oh, I suppose it is some place where he was when he was 
young, and that it just came across his mind at that moment. 
Unless you think there is someone there whom he wishes to see ? 
What a pity he did not say more!” 
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“Tf he does come to his senses, let me advise you not to 
make any suggestions of that sort,” said Charles, controlling 
himself with difficulty. “The owner of Poissy is an extravagant 
good-for-nothing, who has mortally offended your uncle, and the 
probable result of mentioning his name would be to bring on 
a most dangerous excitement.” 

“Then I will not, of course, because nothing could be so bad 
for him. But I am very sorry. It would be so much happier 
for him, poor dear, if there were someone besides ourselves in 
whom he could take an interest, especially if there was a 
child!” 

To this her husband made no answer. His wife’s personal 
opinions were profoundly indifferent to him, and so long as she 
was impressed with the danger of exciting Monsieur de Cadanet, 
she might utter as many futile aspirations as she pleased. But 
what she had told him gave him uneasiness, more from a vague 
dread of Léon de Beaudrillart than from a well-grounded fear. 
He had a fancy that Monsieur de Cadanet’s thoughts turned some- 
times with yearning in that direction, and he had with great care 
avoided ever mentioning the birth ofa son at Poissy. How the old 
man had discovered this event he could not conceive. Most 
alarming of all was the fact that he had not only known, but had 
kept silence, since it pointed to possible other reticences; and 
Charles had all the schemer’s distrust for the unknown. He 
believed, however, that if Monsieur de Cadanet died in his 
present condition, he was certain to come into so much of his 
property as he could will away; if he recovered, and his brain 
still worked with painful ideas of this child at Poissy, grandson 
of the man who had befriended him, it was impossible to be sure 
that some foolish sentiment, some insane impulse of gratitude, 
might not prove strong enough to upset his former dispositions. 
The lust of gambling had increased upon the young man, debts 
had swollen, creditors pressed. Between him and things he loved 
best in the world, a brazen gate was slowly shutting, and he 
knew that it wanted but the clink of Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
money, for the barrier to roll swiftly back, and fling open a 
garden of delight. Now, that, added to his other anxieties, there 
came this new doubt as to the disposition of the wealth which he 
had been counting on as his own, he cursed fate freely, and went 
about the house with an injured air. 

To watch life and death fighting is not a pretty sight. With 
Monsieur de Cadanet, life slowly got the better, but its wounds 
and its weaknesses were many, and the old count, rent with the 
strife, and agonized with the pricks of returning circulation, was 
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a sorry spectacle. He was well nursed, for Amélie was in her 
element, and gave him her whole attention, always more delightful 
to a patient than the intelligence which he may wish for in health. 
She made no demands upon his brain, and his medicine and food 
were ready at exactly the right hour. Moreover, she was really 
quick in understanding his imperfect speech. Every day she 
brought her husband a pleased report that there was a growing 
improvement. Charles had not the face to frown except behind 
her back. He said once sharply— 

“ All this is very fine, but he will never be himself again, say 
what you like.” 

“Oh, why not?” exclaimed his wife appealingly. He con- 
trolled himself to answer— 

“They never are, after such an attack, for of course it weakens 
the brain and intellect.” 

“Well, he knows everything, I am sure,” she persisted. 

Charles was going out of the room and returned, anxiety in 
his face. 

“What does he talk about ?” 

“ He likes to hear what the doctor has said.” 

“He has never alluded to—to Poissy ? ” 

She exclaimed at the idea. 

“ Oh, he has not come to thinking about things of that sort.” 

“All the better,” said her husband, drawing a long breath. 
“Mind you turn him off from it if he begins; but let me hear 
what he says. You are the only person that can understand 
the gibberish—that is one bit of luck,” he added under his 
breath. 

“Oh, he is getting on,” she called after him consolingly. 

Charles inquired daily, but Monsieur de Cadanet never made 
allusion to Poissy. To lie and watch the flies on the ceiling, the 
sunshine travelling round from shadow to shadow; to frown with 
pain or impatience ; to listen to the ticking of the gilt clock on 
the mantel-piece, or the muffled rattle of a carriage; stung by 
these new prickings to try to move the leg and arm to which 
force was slowly, slowly, creeping back, this was Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s daily life. No one could understand him except Madame 
Lemaire ; they pretended to sometimes in order not to annoy him, 
but the pretence only irritated him the more. By little and little, 
however, words shaped themselves more rightly. 

By-and-by he was lifted into a great chair, and wheeled from 
one part of the room to the other; and this move accomplished, 
Madame Lemaire thought that she might return home. Charles 
had agreed to her remaining in the Rue du Bac with an 
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amiability which she considered remarkable. He did not care for 
her enough to miss her, and preferred having someone on the 
spot to report upon anything out of the usual course. He would 
therefore willingly have consented to her absence, but the 
Orphanage had an outbreak of measles, and her placid good sense 
told her that she was no longer absolutely necessary to Monsieur 
de Cadanet. The nurse therefore had full charge by night, and 
Madame Lemaire and the concierge André, a quiet man, whom 
the count said he preferred to women about him, shared the day 
between them. 

Unperceptive as she was, Amélie could not but allow that her 
husband was in a very bad temper. He showed it chiefly by 
silence, which she had the discretion not to break, and by absence 
from the house, which he said was owing to business. He had 
not the audacity to tell her, and she was the last woman to 
whom it would have occurred—simply, perhaps, because ideas 
did not seem ever to spring spontaneously in her unimaginative 
mind, but required to be planted there—that it was Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s recovery, to which undoubtedly her excellent nursing 
had contributed, which had brought about the gloom. He took 
care to inform the world that the recovery was very partial, and 
that the seizure had seriously affected the old count’s mind; but 
in point of fact Monsieur de Cadanet’s intellect was as keen as 
ever, painfully so, indeed, because it kept him perfectly conscious 
of his sad condition, and caused miserable fits of depression. 

These fits of depression were treated indifferently by the nurse, 
but they always distressed Madame Lemaire, who would not have 
realised a silent trouble, but felt great compassion for one of 
which she saw the outward signs. She did her best to produce a 
cheerful atmosphere, and when he complained of the desolation 
of old age, cast about for something comforting. 

“Is there not anyone, now, my dear uncle, that you would like 
to come and see you?” 

“My friends are where I ought to be—in the grave.” 

“Oh, do not say that! Your time is not come. Why, you are 
getting better every day. Next week we shall move into the 
other room—think of that for an event!” 

The old man groaned, and Amélie, at her wits’ end, ventured 
on the subject against which her husband had warned her. 

“You want someone young and lively to cheer you up, that is 
what I think. The Poissy you were talking about, is there not 
anyone there?” 

Monsieur de Cadanet uttered a short “No!” but she persisted. 
“If they were to bring the child? A little boy, is it not? 
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A house always seems to grow happier when there is a child in 
it. You have never seen him?” 

“Never. And never shall.” 

“What a pity!” 

“His father,” said Monsieur de Cadanet presently, “ behaved 
abominably.” 

“Dear, dear, what a pity!” repeated Amélie, holding up her 
work that she might judge of the effect. ‘Perhaps he has grown 
better now that there is a child.” 

“One must see to believe that.” 

“That is what I thought.” 

“Monsieur de Beaudrillart will never come here,” exclaimed 
the old count, with all his usual sharpness. Something called her 
out of the room, and when she came back he had evidently been 
pondering on the subject, for he said, “ You are right as to one 
thing; for the child is baron Bernard’s grandson.” 

“Oh!” said Amélie, opening her eyes. “And who is the 
baron Bernard?” 

Monsieur de Cadanet uttered an impatient exclamation. 


“Oh, you—you know nothing! Can you give your husband a 
message ?” 


“To be sure I can.” 
“Then tell him that next week—when I shall be stronger—I 


wish to speak to him about Léon de Beaudrillart. Do not 
forget.” 


Cuapter IX, 
A BURNT PAPER. 


Mapame Lemarre stood in the window of Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
sitting-room, looking out. The day before he had been wheeled 
into it, and with the fretfalness of an invalid had declared it was 
very strange that those who could walk about and see so much, 
had nothing entertaining to tell him. Amélie had accepted 
the reproach cheerfully, and betaken herself to one of the long 
windows with its lace, and ugly red moreen curtains, hoping to 
find materials for his distraction. 

But the materials were few, or she did not know how to make 
the best of them. He did not in the least care to hear of a grey 
sister with snowy collar and flapping cap, walking with her 
school; nor, though it made a pretty picture, of the balcony 
opposite, on which a girl in a black dress stood with her arm on 
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a railing, looking down at the busy street below. At last he 
desired her, irritably, to say no more, and was silent. 

The room in which they were was not Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
study, for that looked into the courtyard, and this into the street. 
It had been chosen because it was sunnier and more cheerful. But 
the cheerfulness being a failure, he presently insisted upon being 
wheeled into the study. There, with the stove lit, though it was 
very warm, he seemed to revive, and Madame Lemaire left him 
in charge of André, with many instructions as to food and rest. 
Charles was burning with impatience as to the conversation which 
lay before him, and of which the subject was to be Léon de Beau- 
drillart, but the doctor had forbidden any talk that threatened 
excitement, until a few more days had passed, and the count was 
stronger. 

When Amélie arrived at the house the next morning, she found 
her uncle in bed and very much weaker. It seemed that he had 
insisted upon André fetching a tin box from the library, which 
when it was unlocked turned out to contain a bundle of papers. 
These Monsieur de Cadanet had studied for a long time, after- 
wards replacing them with marked agitation. He had evidently 
felt extreme fatigue in consequence, and the doctor spoke with 
gravity to Madame Lemaire, declaring that the access of weak- 
ness was a very discouraging sign. The old count himself said 
very little, but towards evening remarked— 

“Tell your husband I wish to speak to him to-morrow afternoon.” 
And when Amélie attempted a remonstrance,ihe added peremp- 
torily—“ I wish it;” and the doctor, to whom she appealed the 
next morning, only replied— 

“It may, of course, be injurious; all emotion is likely to be 
injurious, but I cannot take it upon me to prevent Monsieur de 
Cadanet from giving what are, possibly, important directions. 
His condition is too critical.” 

Charles, himself, who had been on thorns, disliked the prospect. 
If Monsieur de Cadanet was at last dying, he was of opinion that 
matters had better remain as they were, without further allusions 
to Léon. André, closely cross-questioned, revealed nothing. His 
master had read the papers, and replaced them, that was all. 
Certainly no notary had been sent for, and he himself had never 
once left the room. Charles, always suspicious, had an idea that 
the man was keeping back something, but as his questions could 
not find ground for the opinion, there was nothing to say or do. 
Nor, however much he might have preferred to avoid the coming 
interview, could he venture to do so, for, weak as he was, Monsieur 
de Cadanet might no more be safely contradicted now than at any 
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former time. He came accordingly at the hour appointed, and 
Amélie was waiting in the ante-room. 

“He is terribly changed,” she whispered. “The doctor thinks 
there must be another attack shortly.” 

“Does he know what he is about ?” her husband asked eagerly. 

“Oh, perfectly! He is asking for you; and you can go in at 
once, only do be careful.” 

He went, though unwillingly. Sickness and death were 
repulsive to him, and he had a dread of some inconvenient request 
being made, with which he would rather not comply. Still, as he 
reflected, better he should be sent for than any other man, and he 
put on a cheerful air as he advanced to the bed in the alcove. 

“Sorry to find you here again, dear uncle. I’m afraid you have 
been attempting a little too much? However, in a day or 
two——” 

Monsieur de Cadanet interrupted him. 

“T have something for you to do, Charles,” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“You know the low bookshelf in my study ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“There is a small tin box by its side. Fetch it.” 

His voice was feeble and broken as well as indistinct. It took 
him some time to utter a sentence. Charles left the room with a 
feeling of congratulation that whatever had to be done, he would 
not have the inconvenience of another witness. If Amélie had 
been still in the ante-room, he would have sent even her, on some 
excuse, out of the house. But she had vanished, and after all, as 
he reflected, the precaution would have been absurd. The tin box 
was where Monsieur de Cadanet had said, where Charles himself 
had seen it a hundred times. He looked at it now curiously. 
Something of importance must be in it, to cause it to lie so heavy 
on the mind of the dying man, and he would have given a good deal 
to have had a peep into its contents before he carried it back. All 
that he could judge was that it was light, and not closely filled, for 

he could feel papers slipping loosely inside. Perhaps, after all, 
the great affair meant no more than that there were letters to be 
destroyed, perhaps old love-letters—he laughed. If Madame de 
Cadanet, Amélie’s aunt, had resembled Amélie, it was not im- 
possible. Another thought made him reflect that the joke might 
turn out to be awkward, and instead of laughing, he looked angrily 
at the box which might contain dangerous witnesses. Monsieur 
de Cadanet received it without a sign, except one which notified 
that it should be placed on a chair by his bedside. Then he said 
to Charles— 
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“Sit down.” 

“ Now for the confession,” reflected the young man, drawing a 
chair near the dying man. 

“T have a story to tell, and little breath with which to speak,” 
said Monsieur de Cadanet. “In that bottle is brandy; give me a 
spoonful.” 

Charles obeyed. He was silent, because he did not know what 
to say. 

“And here are my keys. Unlock the box.” 

His hand trembling with anxiety, the young man did as he was 
told. A small packet of letters lay at the bottom, confirming his 
suspicions. But when he would have lifted it out, Monsieur de 
Cadanet stopped him. 

“Not yet. First hear my story. These letters relate to 
Monsieur Léon de Beaudrillart.” 

“I wasa fool. I might have seen that they were not so old,” 
thought the other. 

Relief and curiosity began to struggle with him. 

“ You have not met him for some years.” 

“No. It has surprised me. Is it six years?” 

“Between six and seven. He has been afraid to come.” 

“Yes?” Charles leaned eagerly forward. 

“The day he was here he committed a crime, andI could have 
had him arrested.” 

“Ah!” 

Monsieur de Cadanet’s voice had grown yet feebler, and Charles, 
on fire with mad desire to hear, was in terror lest it should fail 
altogether. He poured out more brandy, but the other pushed it 
away with an impatient gesture. 

“When I ask. Not before. And don’t interrupt me. Where 
was 1?” 

“ You said you could have had him arrested ?” 

“So I could. It was this way. You know what straits he was 
in; you had been clever enough to find out. Well, he had the 
effrontery to come to me, me, whom he had laughed at, and to 
invite me to pay his debts—I should say rather, to lend him money 
enough to pay them himself.” 

“The same thing.” 

“Precisely. Then I had my opportunity. I told my gentle- 
man that I had made inquiries and knew all about his affairs. 
That if he had come well out of them, I would, for his father’s sake, 
have made over to him two hundred thousand frances; I even 
showed him the cheque.” 

Monsieur Charles whistled. 
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“You think it was imprudent?” said Monsieur de Cadanet, 
turning his dark eyes towards him. 

“T think he was a desperate man.” 

“Well, I still looked upon him as his father’s son. However, in 
his presence I directed it to you——” His voice died away, and 
the next words were undistinguishable. Charles jumped up and 
poured out brandy. 

“ Drink this, sir, 1 implore you!” 

“T must rest. Perhaps in ten minutes a little strength will 
have come back, but I am very ill. Very, very ill.” 

He was, but his hearer was so burningly anxious to hear more 
that he almost forgot the sympathy it was incumbent upon him to 
show. He commanded himself, however, in time, and begged 
Monsieur de Cadanet for their sakes not to over-excite himself. 
There was a long, almost interminable, silence. The room was 
hot, flies buzzed on the window-panes, and the clock ticked loudly, 
even triumphantly, as if it knew it were measuring out Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s moments, and that its work was nearly over. When 
the old man spoke again, Charles clenched his hands with dis- 
appointment. 

“Your wife is a good woman.” 

“Oh, she is!” He added, “Apparently she takes after her 
aunt.” 

Monsieur de Cadanet’s answer was rather a grunt that an assent, 
but after another pause he remarked— 

“ Nevertheless, neither she nor anyone must ever hear what I 
am telling you.” 

“ Rest assured they will not. You know me, I think, my dear 
uncle, and that Iam nota tattler. But I am deeply interested. 
You had, if I understood rightly, enclosed that sum of money 
most generously intended for me, and Monsieur de Beaudrillart 
was aware of it? What followed?” 

“A quarrel.” 

“Did he attempt to wrest it from you?” 

“T believe he thought of it, but gave up his idea for another.” 

“Ah, now I have it!” cried Lemaire triamphantly. “He 
forged your name.” 

Monsieur Cadanet flung him a glance of contempt. “Appa- 
rently, monsieur, you are very little acquainted with the de 
Beaudrillarts.” 

The young man saw his mistake, and caught it back. 

“Of course not, of course not! I spoke without thought, and 


forgetting the family. Pray excuse me, and tell me what really 
happened.” 
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“We quarrelled, as I said, and I told him never to return. He 
never has‘come back. But on his way along the street he was 
overtaken by André, who, as you know, is an honest dolt, and who 
was taking my letters to the post. Baron Léon, it appears, asked 
to look at them, and in that moment contrived to substitute a 
letter of his own for the one which contained the money. You 
follow me?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly.” Charles was leaning forward, and keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on the ground to conceal their exultation. “It 
is terribly distressing.” 

“He must indeed have been desperate,” said the old count sadly. 

“Quite desperate. You know I told you I was afraid that he 
had got his affairs into a hopeless mess. But how did you discover 
what had happened? Through André, I imagine?” 

There was another silence of exhaustion, and this lasted so long 
that, however unwillingly, Charles felt he must call in one of the 
women. For some reason or other, he distrusted the nurse, and 
was not sure that his wife was still in the house. He found her, 
however, in the ante-room, and hurried her back, whispering that 
she must give a strong restorative, as it was of the greatest con- 
sequence that Monsieur de Cadanet should finish what they were 
about. Her slow methodical movements enraged him, and as 
quickly as possible he got her out of the room, though she went 
reluctantly. 

“Ts it quite necessary, my friend ? ” 

“Quite. He will never rest until it is told.” 

“Tf there is something on his mind, I would gladly fetch a 
priest.” 

“No, no, my dear Amélie, it is business. Business, I assure you, 
which only I can arrange. Now, go.” He went back to the bed- 
side, and sat there impatiently before he ventured to remark— 
‘“‘ André, of course, told you?” 

“No,” returned the old count feebly. ‘You are quite wrong. 
It was Léon himself who told me.” 

“Ah! Repented,” said Lemaire with a sneer. 

“Not at all.” A weak smile flitted across the sick man’s face. 
“Tf you will be good enough to extract the top letter from that 
bundle, you may read it. Read it. Read it aloud.” 

Charles had it in his hand. He glanced at the bed. “ Aloud?” 

“Aloud. Though I know every word.” 

“My cousin—I have taken the liberty of borrowing the sum 
which you had so thoughtfully prepared for Monsieur Charles. It 
would have been better for him if you had accepted my offer to 
post your letter. As youdeclined to trust me, I had no scruple in 
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exchanging it for another which found itself in my hand at the 
exact moment. Do not blame your messenger, who is quite 
unaware of the transaction. By my writing to you, you will per- 
ceive that I have no intention of denying what I have done. It is 
in your power to have me arrested. You know where to find me, 
and I will remain in Paris for two days, so as to avoid the pain to 
my family of a scandal at Poissy. Permit me, however, to point 
out, that I have only taken the money as a loan, that it will be 
returned to you by instalments and with interest, though, I fear, 
slowly, and that you may find it more advantageous to allow the 
matter to rest, than to ruin one who, however unworthy, is the 
son of the man to whom you are certainly indebted for your pros- 
erity.” 

; a Charles silently refolded the letter, and the count lay 
watching him. ‘ Well?” he asked at last. 

“The money has, of course, never been repaid ?” 

“Every penny.” 

This answer came upon the hearer as an extraordinary surprise. 
He stared amazedly at the old man. 

“T received, first, an instalment of five hnndred francs, after- 
wards all that remained of the debt. You are astonished ? ” 

“T should not have expected it of—of the baron Léon.” 

“Ah, I told you you did not understand the de Beaudrillarts. 
But now listen. I have never forgiven him. I have never sent 
him a line of acknowledgment. I have kept his confession, and 
André’s statement——” 

“Oh!” said Charles, pricking his ears. 

“Because I chose to feel that at any time I might crush him. 
Since then he has married, and has a boy. It seems to me that 
makes a difference. A boy—innocent, and the old baron’s grand- 
child. Besides, I am dying. Anger becomes as useless as one’s 
clothes. What do you feel, Charles ? ” 

If, at that moment, Monsieur de Cadanet had known what the 
younger man was really feeling, it might have startled him. But 
Lemaire’s mind sprang quickly from point to point, weighing that, 
considering this. He saw that the old man was relenting, but 
that he had done nothing as yet. If he said what was in his 
heart, it might irritate him, would certainly raise his suspicions ; 
it would be far wiser to appear to go with him, and, if possible, 
get matters—and proofs—into his own hands. 

“T feel that you are generous, sir, and your generosity has 
— me. ‘Irust to me to help you in anything you wish 

one.” 
“Good.” ‘The word was rather sighed than spoken, but, by the 
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relaxation of tense fingers, it was evident that Lemaire’s speech 
had come as a relief. The young man spoke again— 

“Do you wish me, perhaps, to write?” 

“Write? No. Why should I write? I have nothing to say, 
and he would not thank me for saying it. No. The best thing I 
ean do for him is to burn this letter.” 

Lemaire’s fingers closed round it, and he asked with an 
affectation of not understanding—“ Burn it? But why?” 

“Because, when I am gone, that letter might prove the very 
devil of a witness against him.” 

“Surely yon don’t suppose that anyone would wish to rake up 
such a story ?” 

“T suspect he would give a good deal to see it destroyed. No 
receipts for the money paid, and this letting out everything, besides 
André’s testimony, which I took down myself. The next paper. 
Yes. That. Give it me. Give them both to me.” 

Charles looked and decided. 

“You are quite right, sir. It should be done at once. Will 
you trust them to me?” 

“No,” said Monsieur de Cadanet sharply, “to no one. Do it 
here by my bed. I would burn them myself, but that I am too—— 
Oh, God, this weakness!” 

“You shall see your wishes carried out close to you,” Charles 
promised consolingly. “Iam only going into the next room to 
get a candle, because those silver ones are so heavy.” He dashed 
through the ante-room, where his wife sat working, and into the 
study. When he came back he carried a short candle, and up his 
sleeve, which Amélie did not see, a couple of folded letters. He 
was pale, for he was not a brave man, and he was playing a danger- 
ous game. 

Monsieur de Cadanet lay, a shrunk and ghastly figure, with all 
about him, except his will, exhausted. That still looked out of his 
eyes, and clutched the papers. 

“ Here it is,” Charles said cheerfully, “and now you shall see 
your letters burn. It is a pity the baron Léon is not here to 
assist. May I have them?” 

To his dismay, the old count made a sign of refusal, at the same 
time that he beckoned to him to bring the light close; and the 
feeble hand by an almost superhuman effort held a corner of the 
letter tothe candle. But the strength was insufficient, and hardly 
had the flame caught the paper, than it wavered and dropped. 
Charles hurriedly snatched it up, and cried out— 

“Good heavens, my dear uncle, what risks you run! Suppose 
the bed had been set on fire!” 
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“Ts anything wrong?” asked Amélie’s voice anxiously at the 
door. 

Her husband turned round with scarcely subdued wrath. “No, 
no, nothing! Leave us for another five minutes. Now, sir, you 
shall see it burn, without danger to yourself.” 

And standing with light in one hand, and letters in the other, 
he allowed Monsieur de Cadanet to watch them slowly consume. 
As the last scrap vanished, the old man uttered a low “ Ah!” 

“There!” said Lemaire. ‘This has been a good day’s work for 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart.” 

“You will remember”—Monsieur de Cadanet’s voice sounded 
strangely strong—* that Monsieur de Beaudrillart has paid every- 
thing, and that I have nothing against him.” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried the other, glancing round uneasily ; “ you 
will fatigue yourself too much. You may be sure I shall always 
remember.” 

“ And if ever you meet him you may say it was for the sake of 
the child—the boy Now, go, and send your wife,” 

Amélie, who was again at her post in the ante-room, hurried in, 
and called the nurse. The two women did what they could to 
restore the fast-ebbing strength, murmuring reproaches at the 
obstinacy of man. The doctor came and said that it could not be 
long. Nevertheless, for some days Monsieur de Cadanet lay, and 
watched the flies on the ceiling, and the sunshine creep from 
shadow to shadow, and gradually ceased to watch, and lost all 
consciousness, until when Monsieur Lemaire came one morning, he 
heard that he was gone. 

It must be owned that his only feeling was one of relief. The 
necessary visits to the old man had become a wearisome burden, 
endured for the sake of gifts, which were generous, and for the 
prospect of a substantial legacy. A certain part of the property 
would go to cousins of the count’s, but the sum left to himself was 
too large to be trifled with ; he was in considerable difficulties, and 
here lay the only road out of them. At the same time, the part of 
hypocrite, though he could play it with success, was irksome to 
him, and he raged at the fetters it imposed. He had a capacity 
for open rebellion, or thought he had, and believed that he would 
have enjoyed flinging his glove i in the face of the world, and defy- 
ing opinion. Hindrance lay in the fact that the moment never 
arrived for this more daring attitude, self-interest always clinging 
to his arm just when he might have hurled the challenge. 

But with Monsieur de Cadanet out of the way, he was free from 
his chief difficulty, and in the first frenzy of his dreams he felt 
himself sailing on a sea of liberty, restraining cords loosened, 
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golden castles on the horizon before him. He thought of his wife 
as a humdrum nonentity, easy to shake off. He would give up 
his house, place her in lodgings, and spend his time as he chose. 
In the midst of these delightful imaginings he remembered Léon 
de Beaudrillart. 

Those who talk most of liberty are generally the first to find 
themselves in bonds of their own making; and it did not take long 
to oblige Lemaire to own with an oath, that if he affronted 
respectability, he would be placed at an immediate disadvantage 
with regard to what he had in his mind. It might have been 
supposed that as there was now no fear of Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
money finding its way to Poissy, his rancour would have taken 
flight, but evil does not so readily spread its wings, and he felt that 
before he could unrestrainedly take his pleasure, he must ruin the 
man he hated. To do this he must bring into court a specious 
semblance, remain outwardly respectable, point to an excellent wife, 
and the trust proved by Monsieur de Cadanet’s legacy,—in fact, 
impress the world with all the solid weight of character added to 
substantial proof. 

He often read the letters, and always with increased assurance. 
The one point which gave him uneasiness was the absence of the 
mention of any particular sum. Suppose that Léon chose to say 
that it was a matter only of some four or five thousand francs, how 
could the contrary be proved? Here lay the fret, here was the 
point for a clever counsel to extract an admission, here, unfortu- 
nately for Charles, who felt himself injured in consequence, was the 
necessity to have a very clever counsel, who would be proportion- 
ately more expensive, but might be trusted to make his points. 

He questioned André, the concierge, without arriving at fresh 
discoveries. ‘The man only repeated what we already know; he 
might not even have remembered that, if it had not been taken 
down by a notary in the presence of Monsieur de Cadanet, and 
therefore indelibly fixed on his memory. He remarked that he 
had never seen Monsieur de Beaudrillart since, and was sorry for it. 

“ Ah, you gota good pourbotre with no more trouble than letting 
him look at your master’s letters, eh?” said Charles spitefully. 

“ As to that, the young baron often gave me a piece of twenty 
sous, when he could not afford it so well as other people,” returned 
the concierge imperturbably. 

“Twenty sous? Nomore! If you had been sharp, that look 
should have been worth more than twenty sous.” 

* Ah, well, monsieur knows better than I. And as I asked for 
nothing, he might have given me nothing, and that’s all about it,” 
said André retreating. 
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The cousins who hurried to the Rue du Bac knew nothing of 
the old count’s acquaintances, or to whom should be sent notice of 
his death. They were very glad of Amélie’s assistance, and the 
arrangement suited her methodical habits. She spent an afternoon 
with them, suggesting names, and directing envelopes. Charles 
hated anything which had to do with death, and pleaded the acute- 
ness of his feelings to excuse his absence. When his wife came 
back he asked if it was finished. 

“Yes, quite. The poor man, alas! had not many to mourn 
for him.” 

“Who has?” asked Charles cynically. ‘People please their 
friends better by dying than by living.” 

“Oh, Charles!” 

“Well, we need not discuss it. I for one should find it very 
inconvenient if Monsieur de Cadanet were to come to life again.” 

“IT miss him dreadfully,” said Amélie simply. “And 
Charles——” 

“Well?” 

“T sent a notice of his death to Poissy.” 

“To Poissy! What the——” he checked himself. “What 
possessed you?” 

“TI think he would have liked it, for I am sure he thought of 
that child.” 

“ What folly!” 

“Tt can do no harm,” said his wife calmly. 

On reflection, Monsieur Lemaire thought the same—was even 
glad that she had suggested it. His great desire was to act sud- 
denly, to give no hint to Monsieur de Beaudrillart of the shock 
that was in store for him, until with the thunder came the bolt. 
This letter would disarm suspicion, and probably relieve Léon’s 
mind of a great fear. Charles desired, above all, to act prudently. 
He was racked by doubts of whether in spite of no acknowledgment 
having been sent, the young baron might not have provided him- 
self with proof of its repayment. Ifhe had grown really careful, 
he would have done so, and then, although it might be easy to deny 
that Monsieur de Cadanet had received it, the case would bear, 
criminally, a very different complexion, and have a very different 
issue. As it was, all going well, if he could manage to prove that 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart had stolen money which had been sent to 
him, he might extract compensation, if by no other way, as hush 
money. He sometimes thought it would be the safest plan to 
work on the young baron’s fears, and after having reduced him to 
abject misery, sell the compromising papers for something larger 
than the original sum. By such means his pocket would be very 
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much the better, although his revenge would not have the joy of 
publicity. A degree of this, even, might be gained, for it is never 
difficult to let a little evil rumour sift out: a word here, and a 
word there, and Monsieur de Beaudrillart would be a marked man. 

Finally, he resolved to move quickly but cautiously at first. 
If he were imprudent he might find matters taken out of his 
keeping, and his hand forced. Léon should feel the net closing 
round him before he was prepared, but the net should be held by 
Charles Lemaire, and Charles Lemaire only, and the next step 
would depend upon what that gentleman judged to be of the most 
advantage to himself. That, and that only, should guide the 
course of events. 











